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There is an increasing demand for experienced 
commercial teachers who are qualified to teach the 
more advanced subjects. such as Accounting, Auditing, 
Income Tax Procedure, Business Administration, Busi- 
ness Law, Economics, Salesmanship, Advertising, and 
Commercial Geography. Through our Employment 
Department, we are constantly getting calls for such 
teachers and it is difficult to find properly qualified 
applicants who are available for such positions. Those 
who have been teaching the elementary commercial 
subjects may qualify to teach the advanced accounting 
subjects by completing the courses we offer by extension. 
Following is an outline of the courses offered with an 
estimate of the time required for completing each course: 





Ue. 


Number Time Required 
Course of for 
Assignments Completion 





Elementary Accounting...... 12 Units 10 Weeks 
Advanced Accounting........ = * 14 * 
Income Tax................. ws = 
Complete Course............ 30 “ a 











Write for rates and other information regarding above courses, 
addressing your inquiry to 


Extension Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION* 


by 


RALPH E. OLIVER 
High School 
Long Beach, California 


E ARE living in an age of speed. 

I asked a class of 108 students in 

Business English—and you will 
say it is impossible to teach a class of 108 in 
Business English—to write me a tiny para- 
graph, a sentence or two, upon the topic, 
“The Present Age.” I told them we had 
lived in the Golden Age, the Iron Age, the 
Steel Age, etc., and asked them what age we 
are living in now. One of the football fellows 
said, “I think we are living in the Hard- 
boiled Age!’ 

Out of that class of 108, each of whom 
handed in a little bit of paper on the present 
age, the one who won the prize handed in 
four lines of a poem typifying the way we 
live—we get things quick, get home quick, 
back quick, rich quick. Here is the poem: 


“Grandpa in a brand new car 
Pushed the throttle down too far; 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
Music by the G. A. R.” 


There are four fields of education: the 
physical, mental, moral and social. We have 
been giving most of our training in the physi- 
cal and mental. For the physical, we have our 
gymnasiums, our corrective methods, our 
instruction in the gymnasium classes. Along 
mental education, we have had classes in 
mental gymnastics—debates, orations and 
examinations. But we have been drifting 
along the lines of least resistance in moral and 
social education. These have been left to 
the home, to the church, to the party and to 
the dance. Last week our Commercial Club 
in one of the big halls of Long Beach gave 
their monthly meeting. During the program 
seventy-five boys stood along the back wall. 
One hundred girls sat in the seats listening 
to the program. The boys were waiting for 


the dance to commence. We have today in 
our high schools (which I think you know as 
well as I) a lack of appreciation for public 
speakers. Anyone coming upon the platform 
may be greeted by a boo or a hiss instead of 
receiving courteous treatment. 


We do not instill enough respect for achieve- 
ment and for age. The boy who says to his 
father, “Governor, come across with a tenner 
or I’ll see why!” displays a gross lack of 
respect. We leave the moral instruction to 
one hour a week in the Sunday School, or the 
boys get their ideas from the other fellows— 
the mob spirit. 


I would like my boy to learn to dine 
properly and not reach over the table for the 
first slice of toast. I want him to have certain 
social ideals, to be courteous and to have a 
certain appreciation of the finer things in his 
relations with his fellows. As Mr. Anderson 
said in his Pasadena survey, courtesy, tact, 
understanding others, reserve,—these are 
things that count in the man behind the 
counter, in the salesman or the man who 
meets the public. 


We have two types of education: academic 
and vocational; cultural and practical; the 
grain and the polish. We have today what we 
call Vocational Guidance. As one of my 
colleagues in Long Beach says, they measure 
attitudes and tendencies and probabilities, 
but they only make suggestions. What we 
need is a Steering Committee to steer young 
people onto their proper track. 

If I went to a football game and tried to 
get in where I didn’t belong, I might succeed, 
but I would be in a place where somebody 
would battle me for that seat, and he would 
have more right to it than I. If a boy is not 
fitted for a particular place in commercial 


*From an address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Vocational Association. 
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life, he has to battle continually for it with 
someone who has a greater right to it, whereas 
if he had been properly steered, he would be 
where he really belongs. If you are steered 
to your proper place, you see the game com- 
fortably, whereas if you try to steer yourself, 
you may see the game, but it is only after a 
mighty battle with a man who has a better 
right to the place you are occupying than 
you have. 


I believe in the case problem in putting 
into effect our Vocational Guidance. As in 
social welfare, every case has particular things 
that count. The other day a little girl came 
to my office and put her head on the desk and 
began to cry. I asked her what was the 
matter, and she said, “I have been going to 
high school and I want a college education. 
My Daddy died two weeks ago, and I must 
earn my bread and butter.” That is a case 
problem in Vocational Guidance. 


Dorothy, a girl of seventeen, ran off and 
married a fellow with a good job. It wasn’t 
long before she was back in my office. I asked 
her what she wanted, and she said, “My 
hubby and I are going to part. I thought I 
had a life job cooking for him. Now I have 
to get a job typing, or go to work as a domes- 
tic.” That is a case problem in Vocational 
Guidance. 


One evening, after having given out the 
marks at school, I was sitting at home by the 
fireplace when the telephone rang. Someone 
said, “Is that Mr. Oliver?” I answered, 
“Yes.”” The voice said, “I just called up to 
tell you to go to hell!” I almost fell away 
from the receiver. I went back and told my 
wife what had happened, and asked her, 
“What do you make out of that?” _I thought 
awhile and said, ““Yesterday the grades were 
all given out in school, and evidently some- 
body has thought that I haven’t treated him 
right.” 


I went over the list of those whose grades 
were below par. I discovered one whose voice 
I thought I recognized. The next morning 
at ten o’clock I called that boy into the 
office. Just the moment I looked at him, I 
knew I had hit home 100%. I said to him, 
“You called me down the other night, and I 
know you must have had a good reason. Tell 
me about it.” Right off the bat he spoke up 
and said, “You didn’t treat me square.’ 
That is the way to talk; speak right out and 
tell a fellow. He said, “I was a bad boy in 
class and I acted up and was sent out a num- 
ber of times, but I honestly studied in your 
arithmetic class.”” I said, “Come in another 
time,” and I studied that boy’s grades, and 
found I had graded him on conduct and not 
on scholarship. That was a misunderstood 
boy. Those are case problems. 


I think handicaps always help. In Pasadena 
I went to a circus six years ago. I sat on the 
bleachers with my boy, and near us sat a little 
blind boy. That little fellow didn’t get the 


circus through his eyes, but through the nose 
and ear. He could smell the peanuts and the 
sawdust and the animals, and hear the ele- 
phants trumpeting. As I watched him, the 
tears almost ran down my cheeks. He got it 
much better than others who sat by his side 
eating peanuts without concentrating on the 
things that were there in that circus. 


A commercial department embraces five 
things; first, to find the jobs that are open 
in its community. I believe in training to 
meet local needs. We train boys for positions 
in our own town. We train them for positions 
they can hold, but we show them the forward 
steps toward the bigger places. We show them 
not only the first step up the mountain, but 
the mountain peak. We show them how to 
place their feet on the first step. 


Did you ever graft a branch on a tree, fix 
the branch in place,—then stick by it? If 
you stay by it until it gets a start, then it 
will take care of itself. One of the faults of 
our commercial education is that we place 
students, then leave them, without standing 
by to see that they get a start in the world. 


Second, a commercial department is for 
the purpose of training the youth that are 
properly minded for these particular jobs. 
Third, point out the high places ahead that 
they may reach. Fourth, place them, steer 
them and last of all, stand by them. Then I 
think we will have done the community a 
real service. 


Commercial education attracts everybody 
the level headed, the long headed, and the 
thick headed. They can’t all succeed. They 
look upon commercial education as an open 
sesame upon which to hang a career, a ladder 
that leads up to a pay check. 


In the past, business has been man’s field, 
and home has been woman’s. Today the 
female of the species has taken about every- 
thing we have. They have short hair, our 
walking sticks, tailored suits, all our virtues 
and a few of our vices, and now they are after 
our jobs. In reading yesterday from Nichols’ 
report, I discovered that there are certain 
definite occupations where woman has the 
advantage. Woman has succeeded in grasping 
in her hand certain occupations in the office, 
such as file clerk, stenographer, typist, 
secretary-stenographer, etc. Then there are 
some occupations where the male predomin- 
ates: receiving clerk, shipping clerk, time- 
keeper, stock clerk, etc.—(a woman can not 
handle a hammer!) Then there is a field for 
both as ledger clerk, payrole clerk, cashier, 
or bookkeeper. (Page 49, ““A New Conception 
of Office Practice.’’) 


Women are preferred as stenographers. If 
you want proof, ask ten business men what 
type of stenographer they prefer, and nine 
out of ten will say, ‘A handsome young lady 
who can do the work efficiently.” It is 
woman’s place today. “Our offices are 


(Concluded on page 220) 
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THE NON-VOCATIONAL VALUES 
OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
by 
FREDERICK J. WEERSING, PH. D. 
Professor of Education 
University of Southern California 


Los Angeles 
RITERS and work- To begin with, it is obvious 
The ers in the field of Non- that every ordinary citizen 
Vocational commercial educa- Vocational has almost daily need of hun- 
Aim tion quite properly stress the Aims dreds of bits of commercial 


vocational aim as the most 
important one to be held before commercial 
teachers and school administrators. Even 
though it. could be shown, as 
it has been in some localities, 
that a majority of the pupils 
who take commercial educa- 
tion do not actually enter com- 
mercial vocations, it is still 
true that a vocational aim 
gives the commercial depart- 
ment a clarity of purpose and 
a definiteness of standards 
(namely, commercial success) 
that cannot be attained per- 
haps so successfully in any 
other way. So long as the vo- 
cational aim is broadly con- 
ceived to include the cultural 
and educational content as 
well as the technical skill nec- 
essary to hold a commercial 
position no valid objection can probably be 
raised against retaining the vocational aim 
as the primary purpose of the average high 
school commercial department. It must be 
understood, therefore, that the following dis- 
cussion of the non-vocational values of com- 
mercial education in no way constitutes an 
argument for the substitution of any other 
aim for the vocational one, but rather an ad- 
dition to it. There is ample evidence, based 
on scientific investigation, that taken purely 
as vocational training alone, commercial 
education is not excelled in popularity or 
effectiveness by any other kind of vocational 
education. In addition, the writer believes 
that certain evidence tends to support the 
oft-heard claim that commercial education, 
if properly administered, has large non- 
vocational values, that these non-vocational 
values are not fully realized at the present 
time, and that when they become more fully 
realized and sought after by teachers and 
pupils alike, they will contribute to the still 
greater expansion of commercial education 
and the service which our commercial de- 
partments may render. 
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knowledge and skills for lack 
of which he is not only greatly inconvenienced 
but occasionally suffers great financial loss. 
To illustrate, one needs only 
to think of the rather common 
= inability to understand even 
simple contracts, or the gen- 
eral lack of knowledge of the 
most elementary principles of 
investments, or a still too 
common ignorance of the value 
and importance of insurance. 
These three alone are the cause 
of losses which mount to un- 
told millions of dollars a year. 
In addition to the more serious 
and often tragic kinds of losses, 
there must be included the 
great volume of small losses 
that are a direct result of 
ignorance of ordinary business 
methods and procedure. While 
it is, no doubt, true that a large proportion of 
such losses are due to negligence, also, and not 
to ignorance alone, a proper drill in correct 
business habits would in many cases have 
prevented the negligence. Every factory, 
every department store, every corporation of 
any sort, including the national, state, and 
local governments, can give eloquent testi- 
mony to the enormous losses entailed by 
companies as well as individuals in the total 
of small miscarriages of purpose in public 
and private business due to ignorance or 
carelessness in the observance of business 
routine. It must be obvious, therefore, that 
direct instruction in these matters to thou- 
sands of school children over the country at 
large would have a considerable effect in 
decreasing the major and minor losses now 
occurring. This is a non-vocational service 
which our commercial departments can and 
should render. 


MTS HSH TLS LLL? LLU 


A second type of non-vocational education 
which our commercial departments can pro- 
vide is of the cultural and broadly educational 
type, including certain types of civic, social, 
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and moral education. I refer now particularly 
to the study which should be made, under the 
direction of the commercial departments, of 
the great commercial and economic problems 
which we face in this country. This is a type 
of commercial education which Dr. Leverett 
S. Lyon has well described in his book “‘Edu- 
cation for Business,” (pages 575-601). We 
are living in a period of enormous industrial 
and commercial expansion. This is an age of 
Big Business, of quantity production, of 
world-wide distribution, of international 
economic organization. More and more the 
common man is obliged to think in terms of 
these large relationships in order to think in- 
telligently and decide wisely on questions of 
social and political policy which, through the 
initiative and referendum, through bond 
issues and the election of officials, in one way 
or another, become matters for the common 
man to decide. The story of business, a com- 
plicated but also a fascinatingly interesting 
story, remains largely untold for the ordinary 
individual. It should be made a part of his 
regular education to hear this story, to have 
some knowledge of our industrial and com- 
mercial organization, to know which are 
sound business and economic principles and 
which are the false bait of wily politicians and 
promoters. Great problems of social policy 
and of social justice are involved which make 
an unintelligent democracy a menace instead 
of a safeguard of liberty and national in- 
tegrity. It is not enough to leave it to the 
abstract teaching of the social science depart- 
ment; the commercial department needs to 
build a proper intellectual background of 
common business organization, business law, 
and business economics before the real 
problems of democracy can be properly 
understood. This is a legitimate part of the 
education of every boy and girl irrespective of 
future vocation. It is a part of the liberal and 
cultural education which everyone should 
receive in high school. 


It remains to name the 


Non- subjects which are best de- 
Vocational signed to accomplish the two 
Value of non-vocational aims which 
Certain have been mentioned: (a) 
Commercial the broadly practical, and 
Subjects (b) the liberal and cultural. 


Follow-up studies of high 
school graduates who have taken some com- 
mercial work indicates that among the group 
of practical subjects, typewriting easily leads. 
Especially for those who go into professional 
or semi-professional occupations (largely the 
college-going group) typewriting is a valuable 
skill. So many uses come to mind at once that 
it is superfluous to mention any. 


Next to typewriting in practical value of 
the subjects offered at the present time comes 
commercial law and commercial arithmetic. 
The practical uses for these also are obvious. 
Bookkeeping of the technical, laboratory, or 
routine sort, and shorthand, are among the 
least valuable as far as practical non-voca- 


tional uses are concerned. It is unfortunate 
that commercial curriculums do not more fre- 
quently contain other practical subjects 
already well developed, such as salesmanship, 
advertising, well-planned courses in office 
practice, etc., which probably have a con- 
siderable practical value but because of the 
relative infrequency with which they are 
offered have not been reported frequently 
enough by high school graduates to indicate 
their assured value for non-vocational pur- 
poses. 

The greatest shortcoming, 


Practical however, of the average com- 
Training mercial curriculum, so far as 
Needed by non-vocational courses are 
Non- concerned, is the lack of a 
Commercial broadly practical course giv- 
Students ing general information re- 

lating to such everyday prob- 
lems as insurance, investments, credit, 
banking, real-estate, inheritances, trust- 


companies, building and loan associations, 
business records, contracts, certain parts of 
business law, and a large number of other 
topics which form the daily concern of per- 
sonal and family life. So far as the writer 
knows no such course (for non-commercial 
students) has yet been organized and no 
textbooks have yet been written. It may even 
be doubted that many of our commercial 
teachers could successfully teach such a 
course—certainly not without an adequate 
text and supplementary materials. The prob- 
lem of finding a place for it in the overcrowded 
curriculum, also, is serious. It seems, how- 
ever, that it might be offered as an elective to 
be taken in place of the shorthand and other 
technical courses which do not have much 
value for the average non-commercial student. 
The demand for a broadly practical course of 
the general nature described is already be- 
coming evident in the literature of commercial 
education, as well as in the trends in book- 
keeping and general business instruction 
which have been observed during the last 
few years. 


With regard to the second type of non- 
vocational commercial education, namely the 
cultural and liberal type, even less has been 
done. It is almost too much to hope that 
commercial educators should address them- 
selves to this need for non-commercial 
students as long as commercial majors, even, 
are given almost nothing of this sort. The 
ever-pressing demand for directly usable skills 
in earning an immediate livlihood has so far 
crowded out the broadly educative elements 
from our commercial curricula. In the college 
field much progress has been made, but in the 
high schools the problem has been compli- 
cated by the difficulty of adapting the ma- 
terials to immature minds, by the lack of 
university trained commercial teachers, and 
by the drift, formerly at least, of the less 
promising and less capable student to the 
commercial department. It is inconceivable, 


(Concluded on page 200) 
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SUGGESTIVE METHODS 


FOR IMPROVING WORK IN BOOKKEEPING 
by 
GEORGE F. DUNSTAN 
High School 
Stambaugh, Michigan 


Proper Arrangement of the 
Commercial Course 


HE first essential to success is the 
proper arrangement of the commercial 
subjects in the school curriculum and 

at least a small portion of the day left free 
so that the head of the department may 
properly supervise the course. This is too 
often overlooked or misunderstood by the 
administration who might not have been 
trained along business lines. The common 
thing they do is to follow the suggestions of 
the state department, but very often again 
this purely vocational course is mishandled. 
As commercial teachers we should know what 
we want in the way of course arrangement. 


It is my suggestion that the emphasis be 
placed upon penmanship and spelling in the 
eighth grade; leaving the ninth grade to a 
real course in commercial arithmetic, stressing 
the fundamentals, mental processes, rapid 
calculation, and negotiable instruments. 
During the other commercial period a course 
should be offered in Business English during 
the first semester, and a good course in Junior 
Business Training offered during the second 
semester. This would bring the students to 
us in the Senior High School better prepared 
to tackle bookkeeping and accounting. This 
also leaves at least two periods for the com- 
mercial student to take academic work, a 
point too often overlooked by the administra- 
tion. If at all possible, the commercial student 
should be encouraged to try to total as 
nearly as possible the number of academic 
credits necessary for college entrance. 


In the past our course has been too weak; 
I might say too easy and many of our students 
have suffered by the laxity after graduation. 
It is our fault, not the administration. We 
allow the course to fall into this rut without 
attempting to put it on a surer basis. You 
know that ninth graders cannot always be 
expected to choose wisely their life work. 
They drift into the commercial course only 
tO find later that their chances of teaching or 
going to college have received a death blow. 
Prepare these people as nearly as possible so 
that they may, if they so desire, change their 
course to meet their changed ideas. Don’t 
blame them. They were guided by you. 


The second essential is the selection of a 
bookkeeping text that not only has merit; 
that not only has the approach which you 
believe to be the correct one; but one that is 
published by a company with the interest of 
the school at heart—one which helps you in 


many ways through what may be termed 
their service. No doubt there are several 
such companies. 


The next thing is to utilize that service to 
produce the best results in your school. 


Certificates of Promotion 


Have you analyzed the value of these 
certificates? Do you recommend any gradu- 
ate from your commercial department, or 
do you only recommend the worthy ones? 


I take it for granted that the latter is the 
case. Then why issue certificates to all 
students just because they have finally, in 
one way or another, completed the work? 
Far better is the plan of issuing certificates 
only to the average and the above average 
pupils. Let them know at the beginning that 
they .must earn these awards. Let them 
understand that you can stand back of only 
those who have won them. Then and only 
then will you find them of untold value in the 
development of your classes. 


Objective Tests and Their Value 


No one factor is so responsible for success 
as the wise use of objective tests. Nothing 
you can devise will produce so much good 
healthy competition between classes—but 
you must use them right. 


The student is very much interested in 
several things. First: How do I stand with 
other students in my class and in the other 
classes? Second: Am I above or below the 
standard? Third: Does our school rank 














Stambaugh High School pupils who won Upper 
Peninsula Contest in Bookkeeping. From left to 
right they are Myrtle Colberg, who won first 
place in Senior Bookkeeping; Dorothy Schwartz, 
who won second place in Senior Bookkeeping; and 
Viola Waite, who won first place in Junior Book- 
keeping. On the extreme r’ght is Mr. Geo. F. 
Dunstan, the author of this article. 
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favorably with other schools? Fourth: How 
does our class rank with the class of last year? 


All of these facts must be placed before the 
student. We find the use of these tests has 
developed our department far above what it 
was a short time ago. It is necessary that 
you list your results in two ways in order to 
get the most out of testing. First you must 
list them according to merit. This, of course, 
is the way in which the pupil understands 
how he ranks with other students. Second, 
for your convenience they should be listed 
according to the frequency of error found in 
each portion of the test. This gives you an 
idea of where the class is weak, and this is 
your opportunity to build up your classes to 
meet the next test. Unless this is done the 
real value of testing is overlooked. 


Let the students know from the beginning 
that it is their work in these tests which will 
decide at a future date which of them shall 
represent your school at the bookkeeping 
contests; if there are any held in your state. 
With this incentive in view we find a number 
of students making every effort to reach the 
coveted goal. 


Some Methods of Teaching 


In typewriting we choose the typewriter 
we think has no equal. It hasn’t for we have 
spent most of our time with it and have be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with it. So in 
the choice of bookkeeping texts we choose the 
one which has an approach nearest to our own 
personal ideas. 


When it comes to teaching, however, there 
is only one road to follow—the simplest and 
easiest road, using all our powers of patience, 
cheerfulness, and helpfulness, no matter what 
the discouragements. 


I have always been of the opinion that if 
you could once get a class to journalize, the 
rest was easy. I do not mean mechanical 
journalizing or according to set examples. 
Doing things because the book does it that 
way does not develop the student’s power of 
thought, nor encourage any initiative he 
might have. Teach the mechanics of book- 
keeping but do not make mechanical machines 
out of the students. A sure knowledge of 
journalizing makes the problem of special 
journals easy but never let them lose sight of 
the fact that the special journals are simply 
aids and do not change the laws which they 
have learned. 


Many methods are advanced to teach 
journalizing; use more than one especially 
on the backward student. In this way the 
student gets another viewpoint from another 
book, and thus better fits himself to enter a 
contest where the material is taken from 
several texts. 

Try a development of this important phase 
of the work from a building of the funda- 
mental equation. It is most effective. 


Teach classification of accounts so that no 


matter what title is given to an account, the 
student is able to distinguish the asset from 
the liability and the cost from the income. 
When they have mastered this idea, they 
have learned two more things of great value 
to them. They know the kind of a balance 
the account usually has, and they know in 
which financial statement the account will be 
recorded. 


Have you ever used rapid calculation in 
bookkeeping? 


I believe I have coined this term but it 
serves my purpose. I use rapid fire drills in 
journalizing, classification, and determining 
balances. Rapid questions are also used on 
business forms and vouchers, including ne- 
gotiable instruments. 


Let me give you an illustration: Your class 
has just finished their study of the special 
journals. Send five students to the board and 
put them in charge of different journals. The 
students at the seats are on the alert for 
mistakes. Then as rapidly as you can talk 
interestedly, tell of the supposed business 
transactions of a certain local business man, 
being sure to spread the transactions over 
all the journals. Each student picks those 
transactions that affect their particular jour- 
nal and records them. Use thirty or forty 
entries in the course of the drill. It is wise to 
have your material prepared ahead of time. 
This requires quick thinking, quick acting, 
and it is all done without any chance of 
referring to the text book for similar examples. 


Do you utilize the statement found at the 
beginning of each bookkeeping set to ad- 
vantage: “You are employed as a_ book- 
keeper at a salary of $50 per month?” This 
statement has a multitude of helpful hints 
in it. 

No doubt when you start your work at the 
beginning of the year you find many little 
difficulties arising and many are difficult of 
approach. You will have the student who 
lags behind or is guilty of finding an “easy 
way out.” You will have the careless student 
who cares little about his writing or figures. 
You will have the student who likes to write 
one figure over another or makes too much 
use of the eraser. You will have the student 
who never checks additions and subtractions 
and who is not clean with his books. 


This little statement above can help as 
nothing else can to eliminate many of these 
difficulties. 


On the day that it appears you address the 
class stating that you are to be the judge of 
what they are to receive for their services; 
that perhaps it will be $50, but it may be $20 
or $75. You then make it clear what a 
business man expects of his bookkeeper and 
what he will not tolerate, enumerating the 
things above. After you have made yourself 
clear, show them how you intend to deduct for 
unsatisfactory work and how you intend to 


(Concluded on page 219) 
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STATE SHORTHAND 
AND TYPEWRITING CONTESTS* 


by 


A. J. REED 


Senior High School 
Muskegon, Michigan 


APPROACH the subject assigned to me 

for a brief discussion with some misgiving. 

I do not know how many of you share this 
feeling with me, but I must confess that after 
many years experience with contest work in 
Shorthand and Typewriting, I am still walk- 
ing down the middle of the road with regard 
to the question of their value. 
I do not mean that there is a 
question in my mind as to 
whether there is or is not value 
in such contests, but simply 
that I am not aware of just 
what the value is. And for that 
reason I question my own abil- 
ity to do justice to this question 
in which we are all interested. 


To say that contests are 
valuable or not valuable would 
be empty. For as far as I am 
able to tell, no one has as 
yet shown by scientific study 
just what the value is or what 
it is not. I presume at the out- 
set we might rehash some of 
the alleged advantages of these 
contests. To begin with, I presume that 
whatever value is derived from any kind of 
contests, such as athletics or music, etc., the 
same could be said to accrue to Shorthand 
and Typewriting contests. If we look upon 
life as it is lived today in the world of keen 
competition, in which the spirit of the contest 
is felt, then I suppose competitive efforts in 
educational fields have some value in training 
for this greater competition in life, provided 
we can prove that such training does carry 
over into life situations, a fact which I do 
not believe has been definitely established. 


It is said that these contests raise the 
standards of class room work. Has any 
definite research work been done to prove 
this contention? Has anyone kept tab on the 
effects of contests on individual pupils who 
know they are not contest candidates? If 
anyone has they should cease hiding their 
light under a bushel, for the modern cry of 
Commercial Education is for research work. 


Again it is alleged that contests develop 
interest. Interest in what? Interest in the 
contest? In a position after finishing school? 
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In personal proficiency in the class room? 
Has any one proven in just what direction 
this interest manifests itself? As I understand 
interest from a psychological standpoint, 
Self-Interest is the greatest interest. Do all 
of our students develop self-interest through 
contests? Maybe they do, but can you present 
concrete evidence that they 
do? Again, mere statements 
are empty. 


The more I have to do with 
contests of this nature, the 
more convinced I am that we 
are doing a lot of guessing as 
to the values and are forming 
a lot of half-baked ideas about 
it. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood in my statements 
concerning the so-called values 
to be derived from this contest 
work, I am simply stating that 
it is my belief that honest-to- 
goodness research work is 
needed to determine the real 
values and set them up along 
side of the disadvantages if 
there are any and decide how excited we are 
to get over these things. More help from the 
psychologist is needed in testing out certain 
reactions so that teachers and pupils can pro- 
ceed with some degree of intelligence and 
knowledge as to what the benefits will be. 


The obvious advantages of contests which 
I do feel sure of, should be considered as by- 
products or related advantages. I believe a 
spirit of loyalty, fair play, honesty and team 
work might be included among these obvious 
related values. If this be true, probably con- 
test work is justified on this basis alone as 
these are virtues necessary in living a success- 
ful life, and we need not search for scholastic 
values. 
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Just a short discussion on the other side of 
the fence now. We all know the disadvantages 
of most contests of any sort. In every com- 
petitive game there lies open the temptation 
to forget everything except the desire to win. 
Shorthand and Typing contests are not im- 
mune from these dangers. Then there is 
always the training of the few to the neglect 
of the many; the slighting of accuracy: for 


*From an address delivered at a District Meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association at 


Grand Rapids. 








speed; the extra strain placed upon teachers. 
While all of these evils are obvious, I do not 
by any means think they are evils that cannot 
be remedied. The desire to win, which is 
natural, can be tempered by the spirit of 
fairness; the training of the few to the neglect 
of the many presents more of a problem. 
Rules have been devised aiming to remedy 
this, but I doubt their practicability or their 
success universally. The success of this ruling 
concerning no training outside of the regular 
class work depends upon the integrity of the 
teacher. It probably was the best rule that 
could be made to reach the particular problem. 
of taking the contest out of the Horse Racing 
category. I have faith in the honesty and 
integrity of mankind, and especially that of 
my fellow teachers, and if I am misunder- 
stood here today and am quoted as having 
said that schools are not living up to this rule, 
please do not accuse me of having said it, just 
keep on wondering if I believe it, and be as 
kind in your thoughts of me as you can. But 
I am ready to be shown. If the rumor that 
some schools have measured the success of 
their shorthand and typewriting teachers by 
the number of contests they have won is true, 
it is the most viscious thing which has ever 
come up and should not be tolerated any more 
than it is in other contests. If the rumor is 
true, then it is time we did something to 
stamp it out, either by educating the school 
administrators who are guilty of it or cut out 
the contest work for good. I am in favor of 
repealing that rule and substituting one which 
will require each school to hold a local contest 
from two weeks to a month before the District 
contest, and then let teachers and chosen 
contestants go to it from then on until the 
District and State contests, in regular 
scheduled class period, in their sleep or any 
other old time they see fit. 


I am also ready to discontinue the team 
typewriting event because I believe the extra 
burden involved in putting on this event 
offsets the value in it. For this event I would 
substitute either an event in Bookkeeping or 
a mass Typing event to be run off by each 
school and reported before the District 
Contest is held and which would give points 
in the State Contest to the school winning 
this event. This lets all of your typing 
students into the spirit of the contest. 


In athletic contests, if a small school wins 
over a large one, the loss to the larger school 
is many times greater than it could possibly 
be if they had lost to a school their size. I am 
coming to believe this may be true also in our 
Shorthand and Typewriting contests. Person- 
ally, I like to see the small schools win. Their 
efficiency in this work is not one whit less 
than it is in the large school. Just as efficient 
training is given, and in some cases I am con- 
vinced it must be better, as witness the results 
of the State Contests in the past few years. 
But it does not seem logical to throw all 
schools together in competition regardless of 
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size. It is not being done in other contests, 
not because of a difference in ability, although 
that is true in athletics, but because it tends 
to destroy the spirit of the contest. I am, 
therefore, in favor of classifying schools into 
class A-B-C, etc., as is done in other types of 
contests. 


I am aware of the fact that there will be 
some who disagree with me on some of the 
few points which I have made in this brief 
and rather hurried discussion. That is what 
we want. You will be given an opportunity 
to get up and fire away—not at me however 
for I will shortly have said all that I have to 
say. 


The success of any contest depends upon 
the teachers and their own attitude and ability 
to handle them. Contests are growing. State 
after state has fallen in line during the past 
few years, which fact I believe to be an indi- 
cation of their popularity. But we don’t need 
popularity as much as we need results. What 
is good for one is good for another. Whatever 
values there are to be derived from shorthand 
and typing contests, are just as good for one 
school as they are for another. Let us find 
out what they are. I for one am not ready to 
stand up and say that there are any lasting 
values. Neither am I ready to say that 
contests are valueless. What I have meant to 
say is that I do not know what they are yet, 
and that when we list a set of values as 
having been derived from contest work, we are 
guessing in about at least 75% of them. 





THE NON-VOCATIONAL VALUES OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 196) 


however, that in the future we shall be con- 
tent with a commercial education so meager 
in broadly educational content as that typi- 
cally offered in the ordinary (rather small) 
high school. When we learn to overcome 
the difficulties involved and provide more 
educational background for the commercial 
student, then, and not until then, may we 
hope to be able to provide the same kind of 
thing for the non-vocational student. 


It is well, however, for us to keep in mind 
the types of service we are now able to render 
to the non-vocational student, to remember 
that commercial education is potentially rich 
in non-vocational values, and that it will 
expand and grow in proportion as we realize 
our opportunities to deliver the really im- 
portant service possible. Let it once be known 
that we have something really useful and 
practical for every student in the school, and 
as in the case of Emerson’s maker of rat- 
traps, they will wear a path to our door. 
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THE COMMERCIAL CONTEST 
SITUATION IN WISCONSIN* 


by 


C. M. YODER 
Director of Commercial Courses 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


INCE 1918 the 
Whitewater State 
Teachers College 

has sponsored state 
contests in commercial 
subjects. These con- 
tests have been held 
annually. District con- 
tests were held in va- 
rious parts of the state 
from which represen- 
tatives were chosen to 
represent the districts 
in a state contest at 
Whitewater. These 
contests grew in popularity until last year 
there were ninety-six schools represented in 
the state contest by three hundred and eleven 
contestants. This representation has been 
approximately the same for the past three or 
four years. While many schools have re- 
cently introduced commercial work, others 
have withdrawn from participation in the 
contests; thus the representation has been 
approximately stable for several years. 





Superintendents and principals have been 
somewhat concerned over the amount of time 
consumed by teachers and pupils in special 
preparation for contest work in all phases of 
school life. In a number of their meetings the 
subject has been discussed and action looking 
to the elimination of inter-school and state 
contests has been taken. Perhaps the contest 
idea has been overworked and much of the 
benefit usually derived through contests has 
been lost and their concern is justified. 


The Whitewater State Teachers College 
faculty has felt that contests in commercial 
subjects have stimulated commercial teachers 
and students to do better work. The contest 
committee has annually arranged to continue 
these contests in the face of the opposition 
which has arisen toward the contest idea. This 
year, however, the committee is seriously 


thinking of abandoning commercial contests 
and arranging some substitute project. 


In a committee meeting the subject was 
considered from all angles. It was brought 
out that opposition to contests in general 
must indicate a general trend of school 
thought which probably means a decided 
change in procedure. It was also suggested 
that while the contest does stimulate achieve- 
ment, perhaps the goal has too largely been to 
exceed in the contest rather than to prepare 
for the objective of commercial work. In 
other words, the stimulus has been toward 
the contest as an end, rather than to commer- 
cial occupations service. It was hoped that 
the contest would be a means to the occupa- 
tions service end. 


The committee finally decided to omit for 
this year the annual commercial contests, 
both district and state. Each member of the 
committee is planning a suitable substitute 
project. At the next meeting of the com- 
mittee some definite plans will be worked out 
and submitted to the teachers of the state 
through the March issue of Commercial 
Education. Perhaps a revised contest pro- 
gram may be worked out or perhaps a more 
serviceable project proposed. 


In the meantime and for the rest of the 
year the committee urges each teacher to 
strive constantly for better results in all 
commercial subjects. While the goal of the 
contest will not be real, it is suggested that 
such a goal be kept in mind as a means to the 
end of better preparation for office work in the 
various commercial occupational services. 
Perhaps some plans can be suggested in the 
March bulletin which will assist in sum- 
marizing the results of the year. Possibly 
some standards of measurement can be set up 
whereby the results can be measured and 
compared throughout the state. 


*Reprinted from a bulletin on ‘‘Commercial Education’’ published by the State Teachers College, 


Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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PROGRAM 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
March 28, 29, 30, 1929 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
Thursday, March 28 


2:00-2:15 p. m. Address of Welcome, Dr. 
Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2:15-2:30 p. m. Response to Address of 
Welcome, Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, Presi- 
dent of Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2:30-3:15 p. m. Address: “Some Trends in 
American Business,’’ Merle Thorpe, Editor 
of Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 

3:15-3:45 p. m. Address: “Some Trends in 
American Education,” S. B. Carkin, Presi- 
dent, Packard Commercial School, New 
York City 

6:30-12:00 p. m. Banquet and Ball—Toast- 
master, Dr. C. O. Althouse, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. Address: ‘‘The 
Psychology of Laughter,” Charles Milton 
Newcomb 


Friday, March 29 


10:15-10:30 a. m. Announcements 

10:30-11:15 a. m. Address: “Principles of 
Curriculum Making,” Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

11:30-12:15 a. m. Addresses on Curriculum 
Making in Specialized Types of School 
Organization (See programs of the different 
sections) 


Saturday, March 30 


9:45-10:15 a.m. Business Meeting 


10:15-10:45 a.m. Address: ‘*Trends in Com- 
mercial Curriculum Making,” Dr. Lee 


Galloway, Ronald Press Co., New York 
City 


New York City 


New York City 


Banks College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Kate H. Fee, Vice-Pres. 


E. C. T. A. 
OFFICERS 


SETH B. CARKIN, President, 
Packard Commercial School, 


KATE H. FEE, Vice-President, 
Collingswood High School, 
Collingswood, N. J. 


ALEXANDER S. MASSELL, Secretary, 
Central Commercial Cont. School, 


ARNOLD M. LLOYD, Treasurer, 


10:45-11:15 a. m. Address by the Mayor of 
Philadelphia 
11:15-11:45 a. m. Address: Dr. Edward J. 
Cattell, Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce 
4% 


COMMERCIAL TEACHER-TRAINING 
SECTION 


Chairman, Charles E. Bowman, Girard 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morning Session 


11:30-12:15 a. m. Address: “‘Principles of 
Curriculum Making in Commercial Teacher- 
Training Schools,” Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City 


Afternoon Session 


General Subject: “Case Studies in Com- 
mercial Curriculum Making’ 
2:15-2:35 p.m. “Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing in Private Business Schools,” John A. 
Luman, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2:35-2:55 p. m. Discussion of Mr. Luman’s 
address by Howard M. Munford, Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, Mass., and a repre- 
sentative of Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 
2:55-3:15 p. m. “Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing in State Normal Schools and State 
Teachers’ Colleges,” George W. York, 
State Teachers’ College, Albany, N. Y. 
3:15-3:35 p. m. Discussion of Mr. York’s 
address by G. G. Hill, State Teachers’ 
College, Indiana, Pa., and C. D. Clarkson, 
State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


3:35-3:55 p.m. “Commercial Teacher-Train- 





Alexander S. Massell, Sec’y 
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ing in University Schools of Education,” 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, High School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


3:55-4:15 p. m. Discussion of Dr. Tonne’s 
address by Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., Milton F. 
Stauffer, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa., J. O. Malott, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and a representa- 
tive of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


+t 


ARTICLES ON 


COMMERCIAL TEACHER-TRAINING 
COURSES 
TO BE INCLUDED IN 
YEARBOOK ONLY 


“Principles of Commercial Education,” 
Louis A. Rice; “The Teaching of Bookkeep- 
ing,” Charles E. Bowman; ‘“‘The Teaching of 
Shorthand,” Florence Sparks Barnhart; “The 
Teaching of Typewriting,”’ Beatrice M. Loyer; 
“The Teaching of Business Mathematics,” 
William S. Schlauch; “The Teaching of 
Business English,” John M. Clapp. 


eK 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
SECTION 


Chairman, W. H. Beacom, Beacom Busi- 
ness College, Wilmington, Del. 


11:15-12:00 a. m. Address: ‘Principles of 
Curriculum Making in Private Business 
Schools,” C. F. Gaugh, Principal Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

2:15-3:15 p.m. Addresses: ‘Case Studies in 
Commercial Curriculum Making,’”’ (a) In 
the Collegiate Grade, A. D. Enyart, Bur- 
dett College, Boston, Mass.; (b) In Inten- 
sive Courses, E. E. Kent, Auburn, N. Y. 

3:15-4:15 p. m. Addresses: “The Com- 
mercial Teacher in Course-of-Study Mak- 
ing,”’ (a) In Business Offices and Manage- 
ment, C. S. Cressey, Peirce School, Phila- 





Arnold M. Lloyd, Treas. 





delphia, Pa.; (b) Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, Warren C. Lane, Becker College, 
Worcester, Mass.; (c) In Penmanship, M. 
C. Fisher, Fisher Business College, Boston, 
Mass.; (d) Correlation of Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Elizabeth Casey, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, N. J. 


+2 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Chairman, A. L. Howard, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Washington, D. C. 
Addresses: ‘Principles of Curriculum Making 

in Junior and Senior High Schools,” Dr. 

Carl R. Douglas, Professor of Education 

and Director of the University High 

School, University of Oregon 


“Case Studies in Curriculum Making in 
Senior High Schools,” Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara, Principal, High School of 
Commerce, New York City 

“Case Studies in Curriculum Making in 
Junior High Schools,” James M. Glass, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

“The Commercial Teacher in Course of 
Study Making,” (a) In Bookkeeping, 
Walter E. Leidner, High School of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass.; (b) in Shorthand, 
Orton E. Beach, Chariman Secretarial 
Department, Lowell High School, Lowell, 
Mass.; (c) In Business English, Walter B. 
Spencer, Principal, New Haven Commer- 
cial High School, New Haven, Conn.; (d) 
In Elementary Business Training, Albert 
G. Belding, Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation, New York City 


+44 


CONTINUATION DAY 
AND 


EVENING SCHOOL SECTION 


Addresses: “Principles of Curriculum Making 
In Continuation Day and Evening Schools,” 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, East Side Continua- 
tion School, New York City 


“Case Studies in Commercial Curriculum 
Making,” (a) In Continuation Schools, 
Dr. William Henry Welsh, Director of 
School Extension, Philadelphia, Pa.; (b) 
In Adult Education, Charles W. Hamilton, 
Department of Public Instruction, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

“The Commercial Teacher in Course-of- 
Study Making,” (a) In Elementary Busi- 
ness Training, Dr. John G. Kirk, Director 
of Business Education, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
(b) In Office Machines, Christopher 
Ryan, Central Commercial Continuation 
School; (c) In Salesmanship, Alexander 
Kaylin, Central Commercial Continuation 
School; (d) In Stenography and Typing, 
Margaret Maguire, Principal, McCall 
Boys’ Trade and Commercial School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING SCIENTIFICALLY 
by 
R. M. SABIN 


Wm. Horlick High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 


(Continued from February issue) 


3. CAPITAL AND INCOME AND 
THE BOOKKEEPING PROCESSES 


In the second article of the presentation, 
the Capital and Income accounts were .re- 
ferred to, and in the first article, attention was 
called to the four processes in the bookkeeping 
cycle. In this article an effort will be made to 
establish the connection in a 
simple way between these two 
phases in the presentation. 


In the first place it will be 
pointed out that the capital 
account, as we have known it, 
is the least important of any 
account in the bookkeeping 
system. It serves only to 
measure the difference between 
the Assets and the Liabilities, 
and the less referred to the 
better for the teacher. The 
assets of any business consti- 
tutes its capital and this is the 
point to drive home. 
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SCENE 


The person responsible for double entry 
bookkeeping set up the capital account, mere- 
ly to balance the accounts, that is so that the 
Assets would equal the liabilities plus the 
capital, the capital account serving to offset 
this difference, and maintain an equality be- 
tween the assets and the liabilities. The ac- 
count is unnecessary because the capital can 
always be found very easily by taking the sum 
total of the assets. It is very necessary, how- 
ever, for the purpose of double entry book- 
keeping, and that only, a point we should 
always keep in mind. Take any account of 
the system, be it asset, liability, income or ex- 
pense, and something vital is missing, take 
the capital account out and all that has been 
removed is the appendix. All that will be lost 
will be the equality of debits and credits. The 
capital can at all times be found by subtract- 
ing the liabilities from the assets, and that is 
all that is necessary. 


Since the capital account is used for main- 
taining the balance between the assets and 
the liabilities, it also furnishes us with a 
reason as to why income and expense ac- 
counts have credit and debit balances. That 
is we have a very good reason to offer for these 
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two account balances, but we have no reason 
whatever to offer as to why asset and lia- 
bilities have debit and credit balances, except 
to say that is the way we found them. 


Again the person responsible for double 
entry bookkeeping placing the capital ac- 
count where he did, in order to maintain this 
balance, had to place all in- 
creases of these net assets on the 
credit side of the capital ac- 
count and all decreases of net 
assets on the debit side. 


Since increases in net assets 
are income, and decreases in 
net assets are expenses or losses, 
we know why income accounts 
have credit balances, and ex- 
pense accounts debit balances. 
In other words, all increases 
of net assets are increases of 
capital, and decreases the op- 
posite. Income should be 
taught to our pupils, as the 
measure of the increase in 
net assets, and expense the 
measure of the decrease, as that is what our 
income and expense accounts reveal. 


VULANLUCLCOSATUAESONASYE SEVUDELNUEET COU EGUAT AA ETEDNUN EET 


The capital account has been referred to 
continually in both of the previous articles, 
and attention has been called to the fact that 
the assets—net—make up the capital. Per- 
haps at this point it should be made clear to 
the reader just what is meant by the capital 
account in this particular case. If the reader 
was asked to state the capital of a concern, he 
would not present the balance of the capital 
account, but would prepare a table showing 
assets and liabilities letting the resulting 
balance, in the only way that the capital 
could be shown. The same is true for the 
Income account, when the income of a con- 
cern is to be shown. It is certainly very incor- 
rect to show it with one figure. As in the,other 
case a detailed statement is made up to show 
how the net figure was arrived at. 


If the above is true, then it is clear that the 
component parts of the capital must be shown, 
and the same is true for the income. 


An exercise may be set up on the board as 
follows: 
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CAPITAL RECORD INCOME RECORD 
Amount of 
Cash Mdse. Fixtures Capital Sales Purchases Expense 
$5000.00 $3000.00 $1000.00 $9000.00 Cash 
1000.00 Sale $1000.00 
Cash 
— 2000.00 Purchases $2000.00 
— 300.00 Expense 300.00 
$6000.00 Inventory $1000.00 $2000.00 $300.00 
—2300.00 $4500.00 $1000.00 
$3700.00 $4500.00 $1000.00 $9200.00 Sales— Increases in Assets $1000.00 
Expenses—Decreases in 
Mdse. 500.00 
Cash 300.00 800.00 
Profit—Net Increase Assets $200.00 


It is plain from the above that the assets 
and liabilities are merely subdivisions of the 
capital account, and serve to show as to just 
how the balance of $9,200.00 in this case is 
made up, and what are its component parts. 


In the past, texts on bookkeeping have 
stated that the income and expense accounts 
were subdivisions of the capital account. It is 
true that all increments of capital are income, 
and that all decreases of capital are expenses 


CAPITAL RECORD 














or losses, but we must ever keep in mind that 
capital is assets, and that capital is one thing, 
and income is another. 


The Income account, and its supplementary 
record, has for its purpose the measuring of 
the increase or decrease in the capital for 
some accounting period. If the problem is a 
simple one there need be no subdivisions of 
this account, for instance as below- 


INCOME RECORD 














January 1, 1928 Cash $5000.00 December 31, 1928 
250.00 Interest at 5% $250.00 
January 1, 1929 $5250.00 Net Income $250.00 
Or as follows: 
CAPITAL INCOME 
Jan. 1 5000.00 Received Dec 31 $250.00 
$250.00 
interest 
CASH 
Jan 1 5000.00 
250.00 


By the closing process, we bring the capital 
account into conforinity with the actual 
situation, that is to the actual capital of 
$5250. 
there is no need of a capital account, as the 
beginning balance shows the capital at the 


If there be only one asset—cash, 








beginning, and the resulting balance the 
capital at the end. 

In any actual situation, however, we have 
tore than one asset, therefore it becomes im- 
perative that we segregate the_various parts 
of the capital, so that increases and decreases 
to each one may be shown as detailed below: 
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THE CAPITAL RECORD 





Cash Merchandise 


Fixtures 








$5000.00 


$4000.00 


$1000.00 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 





Cash 


Merchandise 


Fixtures 
Del. Equip. 


It will be noted from the above that the 
real capital account has a debit balance. This 
is easily seen in the fact that all income is 
increases of assets, and the assets make up the 
capital, therefore, when you increase the 
assets you increase the capital, and the in- 
come account measures the increase. The 
capital account used in bookkeeping is only 
there for the purpose of maintaining an 
equilibrium, to show the amount of the capital 
at the beginning of any period, and is brought 
into agreement at the end of each period by 
transferring the balance of the income ac- 
count to the capital account, that is trans- 
ferring to it the increases or decreases of 
assets made this accounting period. 


If the reader has ever given any thought to 
a Balance Sheet in Account Form, it will 
be readily noted that the balance is the 
capital and that it is a debit balance, where 
there is any capital owned by the concern. 


All of the foregoing may be beside the 
point, but if we are going to teach bookkeep- 
ing, we ought to do it intelligently, and with 
as little mystery as possible. 


After we have divided the capital so that 
we can show each asset and liability sepa- 
rately, we are ready to begin our bookkeeping. 
If we have no profit producing transactions, 
we have no need for an income record, but as 
this is seldorn the case, we set up our income 
record, or subdivisions of the Income account 
in the same manner referred to in the first 
part of this article. 


As it is the increases and decreases of the 
capital that we are to record, classify, and 
summarize, our first task is to find the best 
possible way to do it. We can, by the use of 
plus and minus signs, show the decreases and 
increases, and this is possibly the best way to 
start out. The pupils are quick to see the ad- 
vantages of a two-sided table, and thus the 
account develops of itself. 


As the account records the increases and 
decreases, and also affords us the means of 
classifying the increases and decreases, and 
lastly as it is the accounts that are grouped on 
the Balance Sheet, Income Statement, and 
the Income Account, it is by no rneans neces- 
sary to emphasize their importance, as they 
are the hub around which all the processes 
rotate. It ought not to be necessary to state 


Delivery Equip. Amt. of Capital 
$500.00 $10,500.00 
$5000.00 
4000.00 
1000.00 
500.00 


that here is the logical place to begin our 
teaching of the processes. 


After the account has been developed in the 
manner stated above, and if the teaching of 
the transactions and their effect on the capital 
has been effective, we should experience no 
trouble in getting a start that will be founda- 
tional, and which we can build upon. 


If the second article will be referred to it 
will be found in the table of capital and in- 
come, that the type of capital necessary to 
produce profits, was Cash, Merchandise, and 
Fixtures. Since these are the necessary items, 
they will be the first assets to be used in the 
development of the processes. Therefore our 
capital record will consist of these three asset 
accounts, keeping in mind not to mention 
anything about a capital account, but showing 
in one total in the exercise, the amount of the 
capital, and do not refer to it again until 
necessary, which will not be until a proof 
sheet of the work is taken, where it will be 
necessary to maintain the equality of debits 
and credits, and again in the closing to bring 
the total capital into conformity with the net 
assets. 


By setting up these three asset accounts 
and the income record as sales, purchases, and 
expense, and it is very advisable to set them 
in the fashion shown elsewhere in these 
articles, that is parallel, where the pupil can 
see just how the assets and liabilities are 
increased and decreased and note the effect 
on the income record. 


The writer questions very much at this 
point, the advisability of using a purchase 
account. The purchase account probably 
causes more trouble than any other ten, 
especially in the closing. It will be remem- 
bered that expenses are decreases in assets, 
and the decrease in merchandise is the mer- 
chandise expense or the cost of sales. It is 
much easier to have pupils determine the 
merchandise expense if no purchase account 
is used. It also saves troubles in the pre- 
sentation, as where merchandise is purchased 
it is handled merely as an exchange of assets. 
Since the merchandise expense can only be 
computed by taking an inventory it is just as 
easy to subtract this inventory from the asset 
merchandise account, which has been charged 


(Concluded on page 224) 
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S. B. Carkin 





S. B. Carkin was born in Rockland, Maine, 
September 27, 1885. After graduating from 
the Rockland High School, he entered the 
Berkshire Business College at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, from which he later gradu- 
ated. He is also a graduate of the Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, New York; 
of Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, with 
the degree of Master of Accounts; and from 
the University of Rochester with the degree 
of B. S. in Education. 

Mr. Carkin began his teaching experience 
as a teacher of commercial subjects in an 
academy at St. Johnsbury, Vermont. Later 
he went to Rochester, New York, as a teacher 
of commercial subjects. After three and one- 
half years he was appointed to the position of 
Director of Business Education in Rochester 
in January, 1919. He held this position until 
June, 1925, during which time he had charge 
of all commercial work in the Junior and 
Senior High Schools, the Continuation School, 
and the evening schools of Rochester. In 
September, 1925, he accepted a position as 
Principal of the Packard Commercial School, 
New York City, which position he still holds. 

Mr. Carkin is a member of the National 
Education Association, the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, the New York 
State Teachers Association, the University 
Club of White Plains, New York, the Adver- 
tising Club of New York City, the National 
Association of Office Managers, and the 
Commercial Education Association of New 
York. For the past four years he has been 
Secretary of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, and for the past three years he 
has been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. This year he is President of the 
Association, and with the assistance of the 
other officers has arranged a very fine program 
for the annual meeting to be held in Phila- 
delphia, March 28-30. 

Mr. Carkin married Alice Williams. They 
have two children—Mary and Janice. The 
family resides at 45 Smith Avenue, White 
Plains, New York. 
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Alva LeRoy Prickett 





Alva LeRoy Prickett was born at Auburn, 
Illinois, January 30, 1890. In 1908 he gradu- 
ated ftom the Litchfield, Illinois, High School 
and immediately entered the University of 
Illinois at Urbana. In 1913 he received his 
M. A. degree from the University of Illinois. 
In 1919 he attended the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Prickett has had a varied experience 
in business and educational fields. His first 
teaching experience was in the University of 
Illinois where he became assistant instructor 
in economics in 1913. In 1918 he taught 
economics in the Hibbing Junior College, 
Hibbing, Minnesota. The following year he 
went to Indiana University as assistant pro- 
fessor of accounting, later being advanced to 
the position of associate professor, which 
position he has held for the past nine years. 

In business, Mr. Prickett has served in 
many capacities. He was Adjuster of Com- 
plaints for Sears Roebuck & Co. for a time. 
Later he became Sales Correspondent in the 
Textbook Department of Rand McNally & 
Co. He taught in the Sales School of Nordyke 
& Marmon Co. at Indianapolis, and in 1918 
he was Financial Agent for Buena Vista 
College. He has had public accounting expe- 
rience in the fields of shops, wax products, 
stone quarrying, insurance, bakery products, 
and mill work. 

Mr. Prickett is a member of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, now serving 
as Director of Research for the Indiana Chap- 
ter. He is also a member of the American 
Association of University Instructors in 
Accounting and of several fraternities, in- 
cluding Alpha Kappa Psi, Betta Gamma 
Sigma, Sigma Phi Epsilon and Phi Eta. He is 
now a member of the National Executive 
Committee and a Deputy Councillor of Alpha 
Kappi Psi, and Vice-President of the Indiana 
Chapter of Bata Gamma Sigma. 

Mr. Prickett married Sarah Stevenson of 
Paisley, Scotland. They have two children— 
Ruth and Ralph. The family resides at 714 
Woodlawn Avenue, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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“In their presentation of the subject, the 
authors have undertaken to please the student, 
comfort the teacher, and satisfy the require- 
ments of the practicing accountant. In this 
they have succeeded very well, indeed. They 
have been able to maintain an attitude of con- 
servatism in their interpretation of accounting 
principles and procedure, without evidence of 
stagnation, and they have incorporated into 
their work, without radicalism, modern develop- 
ments generally recognized as standard. The 
authors’ statements of principles are so plain, 
so clear, and their expressions of opinion so 
positive, that no student, except the naturally 
incapable or downright ornery, should fail to 
understand this subject easily and fully.’”? — 
Walter R. Robertson, Indiana 
University Alumni Quarterly, Janu- 
ary, 1929. 
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Principles of Learning 


“‘We should constantly keep a proper balance 
between ‘laboratory’ work in bookkeeping and 
‘recitation’ work in bookkeeping. It is the 
practice of bookkeeping in the way in which it 
is to be used that serves the most fruitful means 
to a working understanding and appreciation of 
the theory of bookkeeping. Theory of book- 
keeping to be useful is most economically 
learned in the practice of bookkeeping. Theory 
always grows out of practice, and hence really 
to be learned in useful form, must always be 
associated with practice. Students are best 
able to ‘intellectualize’ their bookkeeping prac- 
tice only when they are best able to practice 
their bookkeeping intelligence.’’ — 


Paul S. Lomax, Ph. D. 
New York University 
Commercial Teaching Problems 





San Francisco 
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B. G. B. U. PUPILS WIN PRIZES 


Sara Olive Roemer, daughter of the late 
O. P. Roemer, Super- 
intendent of Schools of 
Warren County, Ken- 
tucky, recently won a 
prize for having made 
the best record of any 
of the pupils in her 
class in completing a 
division of the book- 
keeping course offered 
at the Bowling Green 
Business University at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. The prize was 
awarded to her at chapel and the presentation 
made a profound impression upon everybody 
present. 

Miss Roemer was born in Bowling Green, 
sixteen years ago. After graduating from 
high school, she entered the Bowling Green 
Business University, where she is now a 
student. The Roemers have long been a 
prominent family in Warren County. Several 
members of the family have attended the 
Bowling Green Business University and all 
of them have shown superior scholarship. 

Mildred Honc of West Virginia also 
attained distinction when she was awarded a 
Royal Portable Typewriter for having made 
the highest accuracy record in school for a 
period of four months. She was the winner 
in a state-wide contest, making a record of 
fifty-four words per minute without error. 





Sara Olive Roemer 


KK 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual meeting of the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
was held in Madison, February 8 and 9. 
Following a luncheon at the Loraine Hotel, 
the commercial teachers held a section meet- 
ing at which there was a discussion of the 
following subjects: 

“The Commercial Teacher’s Responsibil- 
ity”, and “Requirements and Preparation of 
Effective Business Letters”. Elsie Carlson 
of the East Side High School, Madison, was 
the Chairman of the meeting. Walter Kwapil 
of DeForest, Wisconsin, was elected Chair- 
man for the ensuing year. 


RK 
The Beloit Vocational School recently 


moved into a new building located on Fourth 
Street. The school had previously occupied 


space in the high school building. The new 
Vocational School building is constructed of 
reinforced concrete and brick. It was erected 
at a cost of $150,000. A. G. McCreary is 
the Director of the School. 





GEORGIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A commercial contest and program will be 
held in conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the Georgia Education Association at 
Savannah, Georgia, April 19 and 20. The 
program follows: 


Friday Afternoon 


“High School Standardization, both in 
Subject-Matter and Teacher Require- 
ments”—C, B. Wray, Dean Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon 


“Standardized Courses for Recognized 
Schools, Equipment, Teachers’ Require- 
ments”—Clarke E. Harrison, Draughon’s 
Business College, Atlanta 


“Entrance Requirements for Colleges and 
Universities, Standardized Courses, Facili- 
ties and Equipment”—Tom Noel, Dean 
School of Commerce, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta 


Saturday Morning 


Typing—9:00 a. m. Eastern Time 
Bookkeeping—10:00 a. m. Eastern Time 


Shorthand and Transcription—11:00 a. m. 
Eastern Time 


Committee: 


Typing—W. V. Denning, O’Keefe Junior 
High School, Atlanta 


Bookkeeping—Pattie Sinclair, Commercial 
High School, Atlanta 


Stenography—Eugene Anderson, Georgia- 
Alabama Business College, Macon, Ga. 


Chairman Local Arrangements—Charles 
M. Gray, Senior High School, Savannah, 
Ga. 


**kK 


NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Education Association will be held in 
Raleigh, March 21, 22, 23. For the first time 
the commercial teachers will have a sectional 
meeting. Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, President 
of the Durham College of Commerce, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Program 
Committee and is arranging a program of 
unusual interest to the commercial teachers. 
D. D. Lessenberry, Vice-Principal of the 
Business High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, will appear on the program. 
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Trene Turney, a senior in the High School 
at Franklin, Indiana, 
has hung up a type- 
writing record that is 
unique in its brilliancy 
as far as accuracy is 
concerned. Miss 
Turney has written 
sixteen fifteen-minute 
tests without error. 
Her average speed for 
the sixteen tests is 
thirty-five words per 
minute. This is her first term of typewriting. 
Miss Turney, when asked for a statement of 
her success, stated that it was due to her 
parents, her teacher and her typewriter, as 
it took the cooperation of all three to enable 
her to make this record. 


Eleven students besides Miss Turney have 
written one or more fifteen-minute tests 
without error. 

Vachel Breidenbaugh is the commercial 
teacher in the Franklin High School. The 
success of his pupils in undoubtedly a reflec- 
tion of Mr. Breidenbaugh’s teaching methods. 





Irene Turney 


RK 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
MEET IN LOS ANGELES 


The semi-annual meeting of the California 
Business Educators Association was held 
in Los Angeles, January 19. The meeting 
was held at Woodbury College, where prepa- 
rations had been made by “Pop” Whitten 
and his staff to accommodate the delegates. 
J. Evan Armstrong of Armstrong’s College, 
Berkeley, presided at the general meetings. 
Following the general meeting in the morn- 
ing, group meetings were held in the after- 
noon at which there was an interesting 
discussion of problems of interest to each 
group. In the evening a banquet was held 
at the University Club which drew a large 
attandance. 

J. R. Humphreys, of Stockton, was elected 
President to succeed Mr. Armstrong for the 
ensuing year. The next meeting will be 
held at the Munson School in San Francisco 
some time in July. 


EK 





The many former students and 
friends of Sivert B. Johnson will be 
grieved to learn of his death on De- 
cember 30. He had been a teacher 
for many years, having taught in such 
schools as Woods Business School, 
New York City, the Metropolitan 
Business College of Chicago, the 
Mountain State Business College at 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, and the 
Marietta Commercial College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. He was Principal of the 
latter .school at the time of his death. 











COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF OHIO 


The first annual meeting of the Commercial 


- Teachers’ Association of Ohio will be held on 


the afternoon of Thursday, April 4, at the 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. The officers 
include Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio, Presi- 
dent; Prof. Lloyd L. Jones, Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, Vice-President; and 
F. J. Miller, Tiffin Business University, 
Tiffin, Ohio, Secretary-Treasurer. The fol- 
lowing program has been arranged: General 
topic for diseussion in this year’s session— 
“The Commercial Curriculum in Junior 
High Schools, Senior High Schools, and 
Private Commercial Schools.” 


Thursday, April 4 


General Session, 2:00 p. m. 

Address: Professor L. H. Grinstead 
Bureau of Business Research 
Ohio State University 
“Commercial Education in our 
Public and Private Schools’’. 


Sectional Meetings, 3:30 p. m. 


The sectional meetings are to be open 
forum discussions of the commercial cur- 
riculum in the different types of schools 
with no set or formal papers or speeches. 
The Junior High School Commercial Pro- 
gram— 

Chairman: Mr. William C. Moore 
Principal, Longwood Com- 
merce High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Senior High School Commercial Pro- 
gram— 
Chairman: Mr. Lloyd L. Jones 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea, Ohio 


The Private Commercial School Program— 


Chairman: Mr. F. J. Miller 
Tiffin Business University 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Informal Dinner, 5:45 p. m. 


Topic: 


Election of Officers for next year— 
Report of Committees— 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer— 
Announcements— 

Adjournment— 


4% 


E. G. McCalmont, who has been in 
charge of the Commercial Department in the 
High School at Monongahela, Pennsylvania, 
has recently been elected to a similar position 
in the High School at Teaneck, New Jersey. 


O. R. Suttles is the new teacher succeed- 
ing Mr. McCalmont in the Monongahela 
High School. 
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MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL’S 
NEW HOME 


The Malden Commercial School is having , 


a very successful year in its new home. The 
school moved last summer to the Dowling 
Building, Malden Square, and now occupies 
spacious quarters on the third floor of this 
fine new building. 


The rooms are unusually well-adapted for 
school work. They are large, light and airy. 
The entrance to the school is private on the 
third floor and opens into a wide corridor 
from which the offices and all the various 
departments lead. 


The building is of fire-proof construction, 
has elevator service, and the very latest of 
all modern conveniences. 


All who have visited the new home have 
been much pleased with it and have declared 
that there is no finer location for a school 
anywhere. 


Malden Commercial School has _ been 
established for twenty-six years and has 
made a steady and rapid growth. It now 
occupies an enviable position among schools 
of a like character in New England. 


etd 


RESEARCH CONFERENCE IN APRIL 


The fourth of the series of annual confer- 
ences on Research in Commercial Education, 
which have made the University of Iowa a 
Mecca for all business educators who are 
interested in new developments in measure- 
ment, will be held this year at Iowa City, 
Iowa, on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
April 18, 19, and 20. 


Thursday will be devoted to meetings of 
the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions and the central 
problem of curricula for training commercial 
teachers will be discussed by Dr. F. J. 
Weersing of the University of Southern 
California, Director C. M. Yoder of White- 
water State Teachers College, Dr. H. A. 
Tonne of New York, and Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
of New York University. It is planned to 
attempt to arrive at a standard set of cur- 
ricula which may be the aim of all com- 
mercial teacher training institutions. 


On Friday and Saturday, research will be 
exphasized and a dozen or more experiments 
which have been going on during the last 
year will be reported, discussed, and evalu- 
ated. The following are some of the problems 
which will be reported: direct method in 
shorthand, objective battery tests in short- 
hand and typewriting, relative merits of 
various methods of learning the keyboard, 
tendencies in Junior Business Training, 
commerce for Junior Colleges, character 
development, measurement of methods of 
approach in bookkeeping. 


The Theories and Dreams sessions in the 
evenings make it possible for everyone to 
present his dearest thoughts for discussion 
and evaluation and to ineet and talk with the 
leaders in commercial education from all 
over the country, for they never miss these 
meetings. The values of these conferences 
have been proven in past meetings, and under 
the leadership of Dr. Blackstone, the success 
of the coming meetings is assured. You 
cannot afford not to be there. Write to Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, for a copy of the complete pro- 
gram. 

















New Home of Malden Commercial School, Malden, Mass. 
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Each chapter of 


COMMERCIAL 
LAW 
By 
PETERS and POMEROY 


is preceded by questions 
which outline the salient 
points of the chapter. 

















PETERS’ AND POMEROY’S 
| COMMERCIAL LAW presents 
| —— this technical subject in a non- 


for teachers technical way. The use of lead- 


answers all 
and case i A 

| ndiune, teaching devices used to make 
and gives 


| 
questions ing questions is but one of the 
| 


commercial law interesting and 
suggestions , 


for conduct- understandable to the young 
ing the com- ‘ 
mercial law student. 


class. 


| Let us give you additional 
information regarding our 
text. 





| SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


| Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Roll of 


CERTIFICATES 


Katherine Myers, Franklin McCarthy, 
Harry Mann, Harold Rodgers, Evelyn 
Felts, Maxine Montgomery, Marguerite 
Christiansen, Vera Brooks, Paul Brom- 
well, Oriole Middough, Sharon Peacock, 
Mona Ames, Robin Lingo, Lilly Rhodes, 
Marion Rose Lytle, Edna Slack, Henry 
Bass, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Gilmon Hennon, Saul Kapelow, 
Hewlett Lewers, William Reid, Israel 
Scheinberg, Roy Schwartz, Wilbur Til- 
ler, Bonnelle Aaron, Minette Epstein, 
Evelyn Holmes, Sadie Johnson, Annie 
Loskovitz, Lorine Motes, Evelyn Pinnix, 
Nellie Scates, Ethel Townsend, Mamie 
Townsend, Doris Tittsworth, Doris 
Watson, Ruby Basden, Janice Spencer, 
Southside High School, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Thelma Bierschwale, Edna Schwet- 
helm, Martin Burow, Edwin Bartel, 
Kermit Rusch, Herbert Flach, Eddie 
Allerkamp, High School, Comfort, 
Texas; Hilda Geistman, Katherine 
McDonald, Willie Lee Bailey, Estelle 
Hamel, Dolores Kickendahl, Renetta 
Urban, Mayme Zahirniak, Cecil Hamel, 
Adele Depine, Helen Lyons, Annita 
Riske, Dorothy Claire Williams, Marie 
Riley, Phillis Hall, Nazareth Academy, 
Victoria, Texas. 

Lawson Ashcroft, Hubert Bennett, 
Iona Blackwell, Stanley Bounds, Elmer 
Bowden, Myrtis Boyd, Floyd Bradshaw, 
Weldon Cash, Ray Cogburn, Jane Cul- 
well, Hester Dawson, Lillian Dunn, 
Lloyd Garvin, Joe Gilbert, Lois Grafft, 
Erwin Greene, Obed Greene, Mary Gor- 
don, Beulah Harrington, Lucille Hill, 
Wilson Holyfield, Faye Howard, Dewey 
Johnson, Inez Johnston, Ardie Jones, 
Woodford Williams, Boone Yarbrough, 
Reisel Keith, Joseph Kubelka, Arthur 
Lambert, Bill Lott, Charles MacNelly, 
Florence McAuley, Robert McMahon, 
Charles McCleskey, Elsie McKinney, 
Charles Martin, Leonard Partin, Roy 
Patillo, Gladys Parrish, Attrell Peoples, 
Tom Pharo, Fred Potter, Ernest Rains, 
Joy Stoker, Nannie B. Taylor, Chase 
Thompson, Robert Turner, Lavina Un- 
derdown, Iona Upshaw, Richard Walker, 


Iva Wheeler, Wendal Winstead, High 
School, Weatherford, Texas. 
Harmon Ayers, Rhonda Barnes, Wil- 
liam Rennie, George Smith, Annie As- 
kew, Lula Cook, Mildred Davis, Bernice 
Dean, Evelyn Dickinson, Virginia Hall, 
Doris Hall, Ethel Matthews, Isla Mc- 
Cants, Frances Mitchell, Ruth Mize, 
Irene Moody, Myrtle Owen, Sarah 
Slaughter, Ella Walton, Olivia West- 
brook, High School, Petersburg, Va. 


Bernadette Anderl, Emma Augustine, 
Louise Barney, Helen Bohnert, Bertha 
Bresina, Lucille Cote, Isabelle Cyr, 
Bernice Fox, Bernice Girard, Dorothy 
Gorham, Mary Gough, Agnes Kleusch, 
Dolores Korn, Dorothy Lambert, Evelyn 
Lawrence, Margaret Lippert, Margaret 
Loew, Mary McAleer, Catherine Mc- 
Donald, Marian McDonald, Loretta 
Murphy, Lucille Murphy, Patricia Nus- 
sle, Mary O’Rourke, Emma Peloquin, 
Catherine Reiter, Delila Richards, Doro- 
thy Rondeau, Bernadette Weyenberg, 
Zilpha Willette, Violet Rushmann, Ar- 
nold Anderl, Earl Andrejeski, Charles 
Devney, Oliver Girard, Ralph Geissler, 
Roman Hartmann, Clarence LeDuc, 
Roland McDonald, Leonard Nicholai, 
Emmett O’Connell, Milton Prueher, 
Cornelius Quirk, Elmer Reiter, Francis 
Roch, Maxim Therou, Evan Thibedeau, 
Edward Thornton, Charles Wallon, Law- 
rence Wysocky, Lyman Picotte, Francis 
Porn, Notre Dame High School, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Cecilia Camps, Genevieve Hearty, 
Marion Weiler, Magdalen Weiler, Ger- 
aldine Strickland, Dorothy Smith, Mar- 
jorie Stang, Lucy Schwertzler, Marjorie 
Cummings, Lucile Trottier, Dorothy 
Colburn, Catherine Behnke, Olivette 
Parent, Alice Reinhart, Marion LaFond, 
Helen Zylkowski, Katherine Mayville, 
Marion Wypiscynski, Our Lady of 
Lourdes High School, Marinette, 
Wis. 

Jeannette Van Gorden, Florence Pe- 
derson, Isabella Kolden, Evelyn Even- 
son, Marie Person, Muriel Romunstad, 
Fern Thompson, Selma Anderson, Lillie 
Eide, Olga Estenson, Ruth Gunderson, 
Helen Hoff, Clarice Ihle, Viola Hommer- 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of pro- 
ficiency for satisfactory work in the completion of ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting,’’ or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in ‘‘The Balance 


Sheet’’ monthly. 
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stad, Mildred Sommerin, Della Enger, 
Lincoln Hill High School, Osseo, 
Wis. 

Eleanor Brandt, Dorothy Guenther, 
Ruth Kronenberger, Sylvia Orth, Winnie 
Rzeczkowski, Lillian Weidman, Eugenia 
Kaminsky, Viola Ludemann, Louise 
Nagy, Edna Rootes, Mary Gucken- 
berger, Carol Ellinger, Rose Horvath, 
Matilda Kuczynski, Doro Puetz, Hilde- 
garde Schmadl, Marion Bruske, Edna 
Kualheim, Adelaide McCreedy, Emilia 
Neimann, Apollonia Schilder, Sylvia 
Wilke, Irene Fooks, Julia Kalman, Helen 
Magnuson, Madeline Puetz, Mildred 
Schmidt, Marie Franz, Sylvia Leonard, 
Ruth McDermott, Adeline Puetz, Mari- 
anna Snarski, Dorothy Munton, High 
School, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bernice Larsen, Edith Peterson, Lu- 
cille Uptgraw, John Hutter, Roman 
Haas, Claron Dunbar, Ellyn McGinley, 
Harry Runyan, Helen Johnson, Owen 
Nee, Lucille Claybaugh, Leona Wiest, 
Mildred Besitzky, Winnie Jensen, Alice 
Korback, Stella Tennant, High School, 
Spring Green, Wis.; Mary Kucera, 
Muriel Goughnour, Gertrude Robertson, 
Merwyn Allen, Chester Crum, Charles 
Lamberti, Joseph Law, Evelyn Morris, 
High School, Ankeny, Iowa. 

Marie Caudel, Lula Case, 
Leech, Lena Eggers, High School, 
Glendo, Wyo.; Margaret R. Brush, 
Evelyn Baughman, James B. Baughman, 
Paul R. Altman, Office Training 
School, Greensburg, Pa.; Helen Hoon, 
James Johnston, Thomas Beck, Lucille 
Higginbotham, Louise Sanderson, High 
School, Oroville, Wash.; Helen Fitz- 
patrick, Berdella Holmes, William Hew- 
itt, Leona Hewitt, Lucille Baldwin, 
Fremont Union High School, Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 


Mildred 


GOLD PINS 


Mary Cebak, Ruth Christ, John Craw- 
ford, Mary DePatria, Theresa Dolan, 
Florence Dorhout, Hazel Earley, Rolland 
Gaugler, Helen Gemme, Emily Gesch, 
Louise Gramp, Helen Levonowski, Mary 
Levonowski, Mae Martin, Garret Sin- 
ning, Mollie Wollruch, Dorothy Yunker, 
Warren Allen, Domenick Ferrarella, 
Jennie Goldberg, Harold Greenwood, 
Lulu Guldeman, Frank Gurney, Gladys 
Peterson, Central High School, Pater- 
son, N. J.; Hazel Woodall, Vivian Cleet, 
Frances Skinner, Berneice Dixon, Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Grace E. Groff, Mary M. Lorah, High 
School, Wyomissing, Pa.; Helen Can- 
nan, Marie Jacob, St. Benedict’s 
Academy, St. Marys, Pa. 


Agnes Brown, Pearl Brookshire, Reva 
Lind Clark, Mildred Dennis, Frank Cole- 
man, Geraldine Speyers, Anna Mary 
Wilhelm, Virgie Haznilton, Parkman 
Tims, Nellie South, Marguerite Wyne, 
Jerome Mullen, Joe Creed, High 
School, Bartlesville, Okla.; Dorothy 
Hamberger, Dora Chonofsky, Pearl 
Narrow, Russel Pipitone, Emanuel Lew- 
is, Emerson McFarland, Clara Patrick, 
Elijah Riley, Norman Schrank, Albert 
Wanicur, Curtis Stratton, Lena Gorsen, 
High School, Bridgeton, N. J.; Edwin 
Schwoyer, Mary Barret, Margaret To- 
bin, Wilbert O’Dell, George Stranick, 
George Sterlind, St. Aloysius School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Marie Materniak, Sophia Pincus, 
Mary Vodde, Esther Schachter, Ida 
Cohen, Anna Karaman, Business High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Margaret K. 
Milligan, Alice M. O’Neill, Helen C. 
McFadden, St. Anne’s Commercial 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Catherine 
Bender, Leona Bender, High School, 
Patton, Pa.; Edwina Mary Froelich, 
Francis Richard Byrnes, Assisi Com- 
mercial High School, Germantown, 
Pa.; Jack Meyer, David Armijo, High 
School, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Rose Pelligrino, Margaret Brown, Eva 
Rosa, Agnes Ketchum, Alfred Kettering, 
Woodbury College, Los Anégeles, 
Calif.; Pearl Rice, Ozro Moore, Eleanor 
Wackerman, William Bashor, John I. 
Sims, Lawrence Co. High School, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

Wilfred Starr, Margaret VonGreson, 
Jennie Ringers, Lillian Barholf, David 
Hobert, Elizabeth Cinque, Henry Stoker, 
Louise Wildeboer, Walter Holl, Louis 
Croland, Ida Rothberg, Pauline Cohen, 
Pauline Cohen, Madeline Gery, Anna 
Widetsky, Helen Christie, Charlotte 
DePope, Josephine Dovota, Edan 
Dreeft, Jeanette Michatowski, Central 
High School, Paterson, N. J. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 

Orlando Davis, Josephine Theys, High 
School, South Fork, Pa.; Jenny Para- 
dis, Sacred Heart High School, Van 
Buren, Me.; Francis La Plante, Frank 
Steils, Ellsworth Hilkins, Central Cath- 
olic High School, Toledo, Ohio; 
Beatrice Osborne, High School, Grass 
Valley, Calif.; Archie T. Smith, Salt 
Lake Business College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Lois Farnam, Ayaka Kada- 
yama, Margaret Smith, Elsie Vogel, 
Annie McIver, High School, Kent, 
Wash.; Esther Lily Wahl, Orval Monroe 
Halley, Robert Sylvester Kitchen, High 
School, Wapato, Wash. 
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TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


January 18, 1929 
Editor of THE BALANCE SHEET 
South-Western Publishing Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 

As a regular reader of THE BALANCE 
SHEET, I am much interested in seeing the 
publication continue to render even larger 
service to the commercial teachers of the 
country. THE BALANCE SHEET is a distinct 
contribution to the literature of commer- 
cial education and as such we appreciate 
the fine work the publishers are doing in 
distributing the magazine without charge. 

I am wondering why it is that we oc- 
casionally find such articles as that by 
Mr. Himebaugh in the January, 1929, issue, 
wherein he makes constant mention of the 
“disciplinary value" and "mental disci- 
pline" values of commercial subjects. At 
the time when even the academic subjects 
are endeavoring to find some other justi- 
fication for their inclusion in the pro- 
gram due to the attack of the psycholo- 
gists upon the whole "mental discipline" 
idea, why should commercial education try 
to prove such values? Do not our commer- 
cial subjects rest on the kind of values 
the academic people would like to claim, 
without trying to prove "disciplinary 
value"? 

It seems to me that articles along 
this line are likely to be misleading to 
those commercial teachers whose educa- 
tional preparations are somewhat meager 
and thus THE BALANCE SHEET would tend to 
misdirect their educational objectives. 

More power to you in your good work. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) B. W. SPENCER 
Commercial Instructor 








SAGINAW PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ARTHUR HILL TRADE SCHOOL 
500 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


December 19, 1928 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
1-3 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I would greatly appreciate receiving 
your permission to reprint the article on 
"Industrial Education and Our Schools," 
written by W. J. Arnold, as published in 
the December, 1928, issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET. 

This reprint will appear, if sanc- 
tioned by you, in the January issue of the 
"Coordinator," the official publication of 
the Saginaw Teachers" Club. 

Trusting you will see fit to let us 
reprint the article mentioned above, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) RALPH T. NORTHRUP, Editor 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
POSTPONES ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Executive Committee of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association has de- 
cided to postpone the annual meeting of the 
association until Thanksgiving week, No- 
vember 29, 30, 1929, at which time the 
meeting will be held in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Last October it was decided to hold 
a meeting at Savannah, Georgia, April 12 
and 13, but it has now been decided to defer 
the meeting until next November, according 
to information obtained from E. L. Layfield, 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, President of the 


Association. 
ok 


HONOR ROLL OF INSTRUCTORS 


A recent issue of the bulletin entitled 
“Honor Roll of Instructors,” issued by the 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriter Company, 
shows that Dr. Gordon Mullen, a commercial 
teacher in the High School at North Tona- 
wanda, New York, is leading the entire state 
of New York for high record in typewriting 
in connection with the educational program 
being put on by the company. The following 
is quoted from a letter from the company 
addressed to Dr. Mullen on January 15, 1929: 

“This gives us the opportunity, Dr. Mullen, 
to congratulate you on the excellent work 
being accomplished in the typewriting depart- 
ment of North Tonawanda Schools under 
your direction. Your ability as a typist and an 
instructor is reflected in the achievements of 
your students, and we want you to know that 
we consider it a privilege to give you our 


cooperation.” 
ARK 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SPONSORS ALL KANSAS STATE 
CONTEST 


On January 8, 1929, the first Every Pupil 
Scholarship Contest was held in Kansas. A 
second Every Pupil Scholarship Contest is to 
be held April 10. These contests are sponsored 
by the Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia. In the April 10 contest, typewriting 
is included but no other commercial subjects 
are included. In these contests, every member 
of the class participates. Each class takes the 
test in the regular classroom in the regular 
class hour. Usually the principal, superin- 
tendent or regular teacher gives the test. 
Complete directions for giving and scoring 
the tests are sent with the tests, which are 
sent out in sealed packages not to be opened 
until the day and time set for the contest. 
The names of the highest one percent of the 
students in each subject are given. This is a 
goal for students to work toward and the 
recognition doubtless means much to the 
pupil. 

Further information in regard to these 
tests may be obtained by writing E. R. Wood, 
Director of Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments and Standards, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 
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A Course 
in Salesmanship 
with 

















Fundamentals of Salesmanship 


By R. G. WALTERS 











as the textbook, will create a demand by 
employers for your graduates. Both the 
consuming public and the business com- 
munity are asking that commercial stu- 
dents be given training in salesmanship, 
and that this training include the develop- 
ing of personality and the inculcating of 
high ethical ideals. 


These fundamentals are stressed in 
WALTERS’ FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SALESMANSHIP, a text which has 
been prepared to meet present-day selling 
needs. 











Let us tell you more about this textbook. 


GwIGHD 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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COMMERCIAL CONTESTS TO BE HELD THIS SPRING 

















Contest District State State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
Arizona State Teachers Not yet May 11 C. L. Michael, Bookkeeping, 
iation determined High School, Shorthand, 
Bus. Arithmetic, 
Arkansas Arkansas Athletic Unknown May 3, 4 John Baumgartner, Shorthand, 
and Interscholastic Brinkley, Ark. Typewriting, 
Contest Association Spelling 
Colorado Colorado State None April 26 A. O. Colvin, Bookkeeping, 
Teachers College, State Teachers Shorthand, 
Greeley, Colo. College, Typewriting, 
Greeley, Colo. Spelling, 
Penmanship, 
Com’! Law, 
Com’! Arithmetic 
Georgia Georgia State None April 20 C. E. Harrison, Bookkeeping, 
Education Draughon’s Shorthand, 
Association Business College, Typewriting 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Idaho Idaho Dist. and State | April May H. C. Goggins, Bookkeepi 
Commercial Teachers University of Idaho, | Shorthand, 
Associations Pocatello, Idaho Typewriting 
Illinois Illinois State April and May 17,18 | W. C. Maxwell, Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Teachers | May High School, Shorthand, 
iation Champaign, Il. Typewriting 
Indiana Ball Teachers April 20 April 27 B. N. Swinford, Bookkeeping, 
College, Ball Teachers Shorthand, 
Muncie, Ind. College, Typewriting, 
Muncie, Ind. P p 
Iowa Iowa Commercial April 20 May 4 Clyde M. Jungbluth, | Shorthand, 
Contest Association Thomas Jefferson Typewriting 
High School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Kentucky Kentucky Education | None April 18 R. L. Montgomery, Typewriting 
Association Paducah, Ky. 
Massachusetts Massachusetts Unknown May 25 Nettie E. Elliott, Shorthand, 
Teachers Federation High School, Typewriting 
Scituate, Mass. 
Michigan Michigan Education | April 27 May 18 E. D. Pennell, Shorthand, 
Association Western State Typewriting 
Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Missouri Missouri State Not yet May 4 Lola Hawkins, Typewriting 
Typists Association determined Senior High School, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Nebraska Nebraska March 23 April 27 Mildred Smith, Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Contest High School, Shorthand, 
Association Holdrege, Nebr. Typewriting, 
Spelling, 
Penmanship 
New Jersey High School March 16 April 20 C. D. Clarkson, Bookkeeping, 
Commercial Teachers State Normal School, | Shorthand 
Association of Trenton, N. J. Typewriting, 
New Jersey Rap. Calculation, 
Penmanship 
Ohio State Normal April 20 May 4 E. G. Knepper, Shorthand, 
College, State Normal Typewriting 
Bowling Green, Ohio Bowling Green, Ohio 
Oregon Oregon April 27 H. T. Vance, Typewriting 
Agricultural College Oregon Agricultural 
College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Unknown April 27 G. G. Hill, Bookkeeping, 
lege, May 11 State Teachers Shorthand, 
Indiana, Pa. College, iting, 
Indiana, Pa. Com’! Arithmetic 























(Concluded on page 219) 
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COMMERCIAL CONTESTS TO BE HELD THIS SPRING 
Contest District State State 
State Sponsored Contest Contest Contest Subjects 
By When Held | When Held Manager Included 
South Dakota Northern Normal and | April 13 May 13-17 | Etha Burnham, Bookkeeping, 
Industrial School, Northern Normal and| Sh 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. Industrial School, Typewriting 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Virginia Virginia High April 20 May 4 E. F. Bi Shorthand, 
School Commercial E.C.G Typewriting 
Teachers High School, 
Association Lynchburg, Va. 
Washington University of None May Frank H. Hamack, Typewriting 
| Washington, School of 
| Seattle, Wash. | Administration, 
| Univesity of 
Washington 
West Virginia State Education April 26, 27 | May 10 Lee A. Wolfard, Bookkeeping, 
Association | Marshall College, Shorthand, 
Huntington, W. Va. | Typewriting 
| 














SUGGESTIVE METHODS FOR IM- 
PROVING WORK IN BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 198) 


make additions in salary for meritorious work. 
Then as the days go by, let the class see what 
you mean as you find the members guilty of 
violating some of the above offenses. 

The first month, of course, they will think 
this means very little; but when they realize 
that some one was paid $75 instead of the 
$10 which some one else received; and when 
they realize that the ones receiving the 
highest salaries seemed to be the highest on 
the honor roll, you will find an improvement 
in the work. 


The Honor Roll 


Do you use an honor roll and do you make 
it produce dividends? The weekly honor roll 
may have a threefold purpose—it lists the 
above-average student according to merit; 
it can also list the failures and below this 
several suggestions for improvement of the 
work or to increase the opportunity of 
friendly competition which is the root of a 
great deal of success. 


How You Can Measure Results 


In completing these hints to aid your work 
in bookkeeping one could not finish without 
a few commonplace remarks. 

Try and make your work as real and as 
nowadays as possible. Make every effort to 
make the work interesting and if possible get 
the goodwill of the pupils. If you have a 
double period, plan on class work during one 
and laboratory work during the other; and 
do not push too hard with assignments. 
Remember the students are already doing 
duty for two periods to earn one credit. If 
you have the single period, however, you must 
have a better knowledge of the subject 
matter; you must be more thoroughly pre- 


pared and you must know how to make 
assignments wisely. If this is done you will 
get almost the same results as though you 
had a double period for your work. It must 
be remembered that your class must do as 
much outside work as they would have to 
do in any other subject. Be strict in seeing 
that assignments are carried out. It is a 
mistaken idea that the teacher who insists on 
work being done is not liked by her classes. 
It is the other teacher who is quickly for- 
gotten when she leaves. Do not dwell on 
honesty and dishonesty. You are often guilty 
of giving the class an idea which they might 
have overlooked. Try and have a school 
bank installed. It helps to make everything 
so much more real. 


Is Your Work Successful? 


It is a very simple matter to judge whether 
you are making a success of the commercial 
course in your high school. Does your depart- 
ment draw all types of students, especially 
some of the better ones? This is a definite 
proof that you are making your department 
worthwhile and that your graduates are being 
placed in responsible positions. 


Are the business men of your community 
anxious to get your graduates, and do they 
accept your recommendation as a responsible 
one? Then you have proven to them that 
students whom you recommend will make 
good. 


These are far better tests of your course and 
your ability than the producing of a contest 
winner, for too often this leads the teacher 
toward the development of the few at the 
expense of the rest of the class. 


Our aim should be a better and stronger 
course; coordination between teacher and 
pupil, and the development of pupils well 
fitted for the commercial world. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 194) 


manned by girls,’’ a man said to me the other 
day. 


My topic is, “Differentiated Courses to 
Meet the Needs of Both Sexes.”” Whoever 
made up that topic has a wonderful mental 
dexterity. There are many places where 
classes should function for the benefit of one 
sex. We have in our high school many girls 
taking Home Economics. I have often 
thought what a wonderful thing it is to give 
them a one-semester course in home budget- 
ing, to train the girls to have the ability to 
take the salary the man of the house brings 
home and develop a plan whereby so much 
is laid aside for clothing, so much for amuse- 
ment, so much for thrift and safety, and so on. 
Many of the girls who go out and get married 
can’t handle their husband’s salary. That is 
necessary in the American home today. 


You can prove that certain commercial 
occupations are for boys and others for girls. 
This report points out that the boys and girls 
seemed to have sensed it before educators 
have. With a class of twenty-four girls and 
one sheik, you can’t get proper attention. If 
girls should be placed in certain lines, and if 
boys should be placed in certain other lines, 
we are the folks that should see that ahead of 
time. Instead, the boys and girls themselves 
are taking the lead. Boys know they can’t 
get jobs in certain lines, and they are leaving 
them out. Of course boys are in demand as 
stenographers with oil companies, for in- 
stance, and certain big corporations, but not 
generally speaking. Boys have sensed that, 
and boys are not taking up the study of 
stenography. There are certain occupations 
where women take the lead, and certain ones 
where men take the lead. 


I showed this report (Harvard Bulletin 
No. 12) to one teacher, and when she looked 
through the book, she said, “‘Isn’t this dry 
stuff!’’ It is, because the interest is not there. 
Commercial vocational educational study 
cannot be dry. There is one place down at 
Poly High in Long Beach where I like to go 
when I get blue, and that is to the Lost and 
Found department. I saw an old McGuffy’s 
Grammar down there. Inside the cover was 
written this verse: 


“If there should be another flood 
Then to this book I’d fly. 

If all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry.” 


It seems to me that if a student or teacher 
considers vocational education dry, that 
student or teacher does not have the proper 
attitude, nor an understanding of the great 
field of commerce and industry, of accounting 
and salesmanship, of marketing and pro- 
duction. 


RESEARCH BULLETIN IN 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Commercial Education 
of the New York University School of Edu- 
cation proposes to issue a series of bulletins 
in which significant research studies in com- 
mercial education that are being made at 
New York University will be reported. The 
idea of a research bulletin was developed by 
the twenty-one students in the 1928 Summer 
School course of Professor Lomax in “Re- 
search Studies in Commercial Education.” 
These students felt the need to share with one 
another, and with other commercial teachers 
supervisors, and administrators, their mutual 
efforts to further improvement of commercial 
education through research studies. 

The bulletin will be issued quarterly under 
the editorship of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne. There 
are already forty-six studies in commercial 
education to be used as basic material and a 
further supply of worthwhile material is 
certain. 


The purposes of the bulletins might be 
summarized as follows: (1) To present con- 
clusions of researches that should prove 
valuable to commercial teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. (2) To give examples of 
various types of research studies to aid and 
encourage further research. 


The first issue will contain important studies 
on the cooperative school, the revision of the 
typewriter keyboard, and the job analysis ap- 
plied to bookkeeping. The second issue will 
contain studies on junior business training, 
the reliability of objective tests in book- 
keeping, and the vocabulary to be used in 
stenography teaching. 

For a copy of the preliminary bulletin 
giving further information, write to: 

Research Bulletin in Commercial Education 

School of Education 

New York University 

Washington Square East 

New York, N. Y. 





ERRORS IN TYPING 


Will tend to become habitual 
unless isolated for remedial treatment 


DIAGNOSTIC ERROR 
CHARTS FOR 
TYPEWRITING 


point out the dangerous persistent 
errors upon which help is needed 


SIMPLE, CUMULATIVE, 
INEXPENSIVE 


Write for sample chart 
E. G. BLACKSTONE, Ph. D. 
University of Iowa 


1510 Sheridan Iowa City, Iowa 
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EDUCATION NO LONGER NECESSARY 


Truant Officer—‘‘Why haven’t you sent 
your son Johnny to school? Don’t you want 
him to learn to read?” 

Proud Father—‘“It hain’t necessary now 
that we have the talking movies.” 


*** 


WORSE YET 


The old lady was looking for something to 
grumble about. She entered the butcher’s 
shop with the light of battle in her eyes. 

“TI believe that you sell diseased meat here!”’ 

‘‘Worse,”’ replied the butcher blandly. 

“What do you mean, worse?” demanded 
the astonished patron. 


“The meat we serve is dead!’’ confided 


the butcher in a stage whisper. 


*k* 


HELPFUL HENRY 


Traveler: “Porter, I want to be called 
at 5 o’clock in the morning.” 

Porter: “Boss, Ah guess you-all isn’t ac- 
quainted with these heah mode’n ’nventions. 
See dis heah button, heah? Well, when you- 
all wants to be called, you jest presses dat 
button, an’ we comes an’ calls you.” 


eK 


AND AIN’T NOBODY HOME 


A mountain school teacher corrected a boy 
who said: “I ain’t gwine thar.” 

“*That’s no way to talk. Listen: 

“T am not going there; thou art not going 
there; he is not going there; we are not 
going there; you are not going there; they are 
not going there. Do you get the idea?” 

“Yessur. They ain’t nobody gwine!” 


RK 


50-50 


Employer (sternly): There are two shillings 
missing from my desk, and you and I are the 
only ones who have'a key. What about it? 

Office Boy: Well, sir, let’s pay a shilling 
each and say nothing more about it. 


KK 
HE FLUNKED 


A New York State teacher writes that the 
following incident happened in her own class: 
A history pupil was writing a test. At the 
top of the paper appeared: 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with me yet, lest 
I forget, lest I forget.’ 

At the close of the paper he wrote— 

“Lord God of Hosts was with me not, for 
I forgot, for I forgot.” 


A MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 


Superintendent: What we need here in this 
school system is brains. 

New Teacher: Yes, one doesn’t have to be 
here long to understand your difficulty. 


COURTEOUS 
“You gave your seat to a poor Irishman 
last night, didn’t you?” 
“Why no. What makes you say that?” 
“Well, I distinctly heard you say in your 
sleep, ‘Oh, that’s all right, I’ll stand Pat’!’’ 


AK 


HE MUST HAVE BEEN SCOTCH 


Patient: You’ve pulled three teeth instead 
of one. 

Dentist: I know it. I gave you too much 
gas and it would have been a shame to have 
wasted it. 


AK 


THEN HE RESIGNED 


“TI don’t want any callers this afternoon,” 
said the business man to the office boy. “If 
they say their business is important, just 
tell them that’s what they all say.” 

That afternoon a lady called and insisted on 
seeing him. “I am his wife,” she exclaimed. 

“That’s what they all say,”’ said the office 
boy. 

*#** 


AN OBJECTIVE TEST 


Johnny hesitated when the teacher called 
on him to recite. The teacher, who wished to 
cure pupils of bluffing, said to him: 

“John, what would you call a person who 
pretends to know everything?” 

Johnny (immediately): ‘“Why, a teacher, 
of course.” 


KK 
FINED FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT 


The magistrate bent stern brows on the 
defendant. ‘You are charged with exceeding 
the speed limit last night,” he declared. “Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” ‘“‘Well, you can 
decide for yourself, judge,’”’ replied the 
prisoner. ‘I was in that car you passed just 
before they pinched me.” 


KK 
PLENTY ROOM 


A rather stout lady was looking at a small 
thoroughfare, uncertain of the permission of 
its use for pedestrians. Approaching a man 
standing close by, she asked: “‘Do you think 
I will be able to go through there?”’ 

“T should think you will,” he replied. “A 
ten-ton truck just went through.” 
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McKinsey’s 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 











The Original Secondary 
School Text Using the 
Balance Sheet Approach 


| 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING, published in 
1920, was the first textbook which 
adapted the balance sheet approach 
to secondary school use. It was revised in 1926, after 
sufficient time to give the idea a thorough trial. 
McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING thus uses a well-established method, but new 
and up-to-date details. 








If you prefer the balance sheet approach, why 
not use a text which has been written by a recognized 
authority on accounting; which has been tried out by 
hundreds of bookkeeping teachers; which is adapted 
to courses of various lengths; which may be used 
with or without practice sets; and which is. backed 
up by our recognized service for teachers. 


We will gladly tell you more about this text. 


NT 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 
Care of THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 























POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted by young lady. Have A.B. 
and B.S. degrees; six years’ business experience; 
two years’ teaching ex ence. Desire to special- 
ize in teaching Gr horthand and Typewriting. 
Prefer position in the West. Address, No. 495. 





Young married man with B.S. in Ed. and 
graduate work, six years’ successful experience 
(two as head of department), open for work in 
June. Specialties: Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, Commercial Law, Economics, Prevocational 
Business Training. Prefer public high school or 
high-class preparatory school with good prospects 
of advancement. Address, No. 496. 





Fourteen years as teacher, principal and man- 
ager of business school. A-1 school solicitor. 
Interested in teaching, executive or soliciting for 
a reliable business college. efer Southern 
states. Address, No. 497. 





Business college manager wishes position in 
large school where ex ence and ability count. 
Thirty-seven years of age. Good education. 
producer. Ten years’ experience in field work, 
teaching and running own schools. Own school 
at present but have a buyer. If you need a man 
who is a producer, address, No. 498. 





If you need an experienced commercial teacher, 
who can secure results, for the summer’‘months — 
one who can teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Le me Law, Penmanship, etc., address, 

oO. . 





Capable young man wants a position as teacher 
of Shorthand and Typewriting for summer 
months. Commercial college graduate, holder 
of B. S. degree in education, has had special 
University training, and five years’ successful 
teaching experience. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Available June 1. Address, No. 500. 





Young married man desires position as mana- 
ger with an Accredited School. Twelve years’ 
ex ence in teaching and managing business 
schools. Address, No. 501. 





Position wanted by a lady teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand, Typewriting, and other commercial 
subjects. Have had many years’ experience in 
teaching as well as actual business work. Am 
now employed. Address, No. 502. 





Married man, 36 years of age, B.S. degree, 
four years’ teaching experience; capable, ener- 
getic, and thorough in both the classroom and 
the field, is open for an offer. Address, No. 516. 





Middle-aged man with twenty years’ experience 
in teaching all the commer subjects, includ- 
ing 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gr Shorthand, 
Business Law, Penmanship, etc., is looking for a 
position as teacher or manager of a reliable 
business school. Has had some experience in 
school advertising with good results. Good 
penman. Best or references. reasonable. 
Address, No. 517. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Field manager wanted. If you are a go-getter 
and have from $500 to $1,000 to invest you can 
locate immediately with one of the leading busi- 
ness colleges in the West. Unlimited opportunity. 
Territory of 125,000. Only one competing school. 
Address, No. 512. 


Field man wanted by leading California college 
specializing in two-year degree courses. Must 
have good education, strong Free pines and 
clean, successful record. Excellent opportunity 
for real go-getter. Give age, experience and 
salary expected. Address, No. 513. 


Unusual opportunity for certified teacher to 
make permanent connection with a strictly high 
class, growing business college in California. 
Stock investment required to insure permanency 
and interest. Address, No. 514. 


Wanted two salesmen to begin in June. Ex- 
tension and resident scholarships. Typewriter 
given to each student with course. Present man 
makes $500 cash monthly, weenie on leads. 
Minnesota and adjacent states. Big commis- 
sions, no drawing accounts. Easy sales, slight 
competition, rich exclusive territory. Confiden- 
tial correspondence is solicited from ex enced 
scholarship salesmen. Address, No. 515. 


Wanted registrar for a business college in 
Indiana. Good proposition to a real producer. 
Annual enrollment more than two hundred. 
Address, No. 516. 

















An experienced solicitor for combined college 
and business college. Excellent proposition and 
immediate employment for the man with ed 
qualifications. Give full information in first 
letter. Address, No. 517. 





We have openings for several field men who 
are go-getters. High commission rate —_ 
Good territory. School has high stan ing. 
Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana territories. Ad- 
dress, No. 518. 





COLLEGE REPRESENTATIVE WANTED: 
Eastern College of Business Administration, 
Secretarial, Commercial Teaching, granting 
recognized degrees, needs able field man for 
permanent place on staff. Unusually strong 
selling plan, national reputation, consistent 
advertising, direct mail, etc., excellent coo - 
tion. Graduates placed 100%. Satisfied students. 
Highest standing in athletics, debating, etc., 
incessant publicity, good territory. closer 
can earn large income. Give full details relative 
to education, experience, age, height, wei , and 
photograph with first letter. Address, No. 518. 





FOR SALE: Two hundred mahogany 
finish bookkeeping desks, size 22” x 30°. 
Two hundred oak lockers, size 15” x 72’, 
with combination locks. These will be 
sacrificed and will be sold ‘‘as is’’, in the 
classrooms of a Chicago Business College 
which is moving and refurnishing its 
quarters. Address, No. 519. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


My one-half interest in one of the best-paying 
business schools in the Pittsburgh (Pa.) district. 
Established in 1890. Yearly enrollment 400 in 
day and evening sessions. eason for selling — 
owner has poor health. Address, No. 503. 





Small business school in the Metropolitan area 
of New Jersey. Good proposition for one man 
or for man and wife. School is capable of devel- 
opment. Owner retiring from business. Ad- 
dress, No. 504. 





An opportunity of a lifetime. A well-established 
and highly-recommended small commercial 
school in Philadelphia (Pa.) is offered below its 
real value. Good equipment, low expenses, 
excellent territory. Owner has good reasons for 
selling. Priced right and terms if wanted. 
Address, No. 505. 





Old established business school in Ontario, 
having an average income of $10,000 which can 
easily be made $13,000. Excellent reputation in 
community. Never used shady practices, sold 
scholarships, or gave cheap courses. Students 
come from the best families. Few schools so well 
equipped. Growing community with exceptional 
future. An opportunity of a lifetime for a man 
of good principles and $5,000 cash. Address, No. 


Good business college in a southern city. This 
school has been in operation for more than 
thirty years. The equipment is the best to be 
had. w rent; excellent quarters. This is a 
poyine proposition. If you haven’t at least 

,000 in cash, don’t waste your time and mine. 
Address, No. 507. 





Either a half interest or the whole of a long- 
established business college on the Pacific Coast 
of California. Ideal climate and excellent terri- 


tory. Good proposition for energetic man and 
wife. Address, No. 508. 


Business college, established in 1886, for sale. 
Receipts from January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1929, 
amounted to more than $16,000. We have at the 
present time approximately 125 students enrolled 
in our day school. Owner has other interests. 
Address, No. 509. 





Business college in California city of 100,000. 
Price $20,000. Will consider exchange for school 
in East or Middle West. Address, No. 510. 





Business college in Illinois. Located in splendid 
city in industrial section, thickly populated. 
Wonderful opportunity to develop large school 
with little competition. Address, No. °511. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced business school man is interested 
in purchasing whole or part interest in good 
commercial school; prefer city of 50,000 or over 
within 500 miles of Chicago. Address, Jay W. 
Miller, 611 Washington Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 





Want to buy a good school in the Central 
States with an enrollment of 150 to 200 students. 
Am prepared to pay cash for a school of the 
right kind. Give complete information in first 
letter with assurance that it will be considered 
confidential. Address, No. 520. 





A man with nine years experience in business 
school work—as teacner and manager—interested 
in buying a good school. Preferably located in the 
South or Southwest. Give full information in first 
letter. Address, No. 521. 








TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


(Continued from page 206) 


with all merchandise purchased, as to have 
added the purchases to the beginning inven- 
tory and then subtract the ending one. Sub- 
tracting the ending inventory from the mer- 
chandise, that should be on hand as shown by 
the merchandise account, is much easier to 
understand on the part of the pupil, and is 
consistent with the method of handling ex- 
pense inventories. 


With the method mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraphs an infinite number of exercises 
may be worked out. The first few should be 
worked out using plus and minus signs, rather 
than the account. This develops the awk- 
wardness of their use and the difficulty of 
proof of the work. The next step is to employ 
the accounts in the working of the same 
exercises, or very similar ones. The work will 
not be as awkward but still just as difficult of 
proof. 


It is here that the necessity of the journal is 
brought out. If the work as outlined above 
fails to prove, the student must refer to the 
textbook exercise and go over each transaction 
very carefully until he finds the error. If he 


had made a very careful record of the transac- 
tion, he would not have had to refer back to 
his text. Not only that, but he would have 
had a record of the transaction in the journal 
just the way it should have appeared in the 
ledger, and the reason for each entry. Since 
he has no textbook in actual bookkeeping but 
must use vouchers for making entries, it soon 
becomes plain to him that a record must be 
made somewhere just the way it should 
appear in the ledger. 


If the teaching of capital and income has 
been effective the student understands the 
effect of each transaction on these two im- 
portant factors, and for journalizing he is told 
to write this effect in the journal, in journal 
form the same as it should appear in the 
ledger, and if he makes mistakes, he can at all 
times refer back to the journal, and find out 
what he should have done originally. The 
importance of the explanation is also stressed, 
so that he can refer to it in case he is in doubt 
as to the entry itself. 


The reader will note that the words debit, 
credit, journalize, post, or trial balance have 
not been used all through the presentation. 
No rules have been mentioned because they 
are unnecessary and for a scientific basis they 
are only a hindrance to the effective teaching 
of bookkeeping. 
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What Errors are Made 
by Your Typewriting Students ? 


Are they striking incorrect keys for a? 
Do g and v appear instead of b? 


Is m struck for n, and n for m? 


These are just a few of the typewriting errors 
which are encountered in all schools. The more com- 
mon of these errors were determined by making an 
analysis of the work of hundreds of students. 


CORRECTIVE DRILLS 


were then prepared to offset the tendency to make 
these errors. These drills are used extensively in the 
latter part of 


20th CENTURY 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
by 
LESSENBERRY and JEVON 


Suggestions are also given for the preparation of 
drills to eliminate special errors of individual students. 
If you are not informed about this modern plan of 
improving the work of typewriting students, we shall 
be glad to tell you about it and about the other unique 
features of 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPE- 
WRITING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


























Radios, Automobiles and 


Baseball Averages 


are a few of the present-day topics 
of interest to the wideawake Ameri- 
can youth, which are treated in 
CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSI- 
NESS ARITHMETIC. Figures 
become alive and interesting when 
connected with matters which are 
important in the lives of students. 
You will find the teaching of arith- 
metic a real pleasure if you use the 
textbook which presents modern 


subject-matter in a modern way. 








CURRY AND RUBERT’S 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
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